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THE WAR AND AFTER IN FICTION f 





A Great Historical Period Seriously and Humor- 


ously Described in J. 


C. Snaith’s “The Un- 


defeated ”—Latest Works of Fiction by 
Anatole France, Marjorie Bowen, E. 


M. Delafield, and Others 


THE UNDEFEATED. By J. C. Snaith. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.60 ne 
N the course of a twelvemonth or so 
there usually appear a number of 
novels which are more or less enjoy- 
_able, and a few that are decidedly ad- 
mirable, ,but: only very, very occasionally 
does one come across a book for which one 
feels inclined to give devout and humble 
and hearty thanks. Such a book as this is 
J. Cr Snpaith’s new novel ‘‘.\The Unde- 
feated.'’. Jt.is a novel, not of war but of 
wartime,, showing the effects of the war, 
from the early fateful days of August, 
1914, to that solemnly joyful Sunday in 
November, |1918, when a _ service of 
Thanksgiving was held in the little parish 
church at Dabney, in which a certain small 
group of people, old and young and middle- 
aged, participated. First and foremost in 
this group ‘stand two strongly contrasted 
men; Josiah) Munt, successful man of busi- 
ness, and hip! son-in-law, William Hollis, a 
failure, and'as4 people in general—his wife 
and father‘mdaw included—then thought, 
a good-for-nothing. There seemed ample 
warrant, too, for this opmion; in the early 
Summer of 1914 Bill Hollis was 41; his 
little fruit and groceries shop @as totter- 
ing on the verge of bankruptcy, and he 
Was scarcely on speaking terms with his 
wife Melia, eldest daughter of Josiah Munt, 
who had so angered her father by her mar- 
riage with his barman that he had abso- 
lutely ignored-her for no less than sixteen 
years. During these sixteen years the 
father, who at the time of her marriage 
was proprietor of an old-established public 
hoyse, had made more and more money, 
in this same Summer of 1914 he sig- 
nalized the fact that he had “‘ arrived ’’ by 
building a house ‘‘ of nondescript design, 
half suburban villa and half mediaeval 
castle,"” on The Rise, this being the pros- 
perous and desirable section of the ancient 
city of Blackhampton, ‘‘ sacred to the city 
magnates.”” An energetic, hard-headed, 
domineering man, who ‘‘ deferred only to 
his own will and generally took the short- 
est way to enforce it," he was far from 
pepular among his _ fellow-townsmen, 
though respected for his scrupulous hon- 
esty and sense of justice, while William 
Hollis, the drzamer, quite without Josiah’s 
talent for getting things done, was neither 
popular’ nor respected. How the war 
changed arid ‘developed these two, the one 
into the honored, thrice-chosen Mayor of 
Blackhampton, universally acknowledged 
as the right man in the right place, and 
the other into Sergeant William Hollis, an 
humble hero ‘‘ who died a soldier and a 
gentleman that his friends and his faith 
might live,’’ the novel tells. 

It is by no sudden miracle that these 
changes are wrought, but by a gradual, 
thoroughly natural evolution. The mate- 
rial, as we see on looking back, was there 
from the very beginning; the war but 
brought it out and made it visible. Re- 
sponsibility, contact with men bigger, wiser, 
and more successful than himself, the need 
for his especial ‘‘ plain, practical, and 


_ ruthless * type of genius, mellows the one, 


bringing forward all that is best in him; 
the stern discipline of the army, life in 
the trenches; where a man who had been 
more than a little given to whimpering and 
complaining learned. to say cheerfully, 
** It’s no use growling here,’’ strengthened 
and steadied the other, while the friendship 
of that fellow-private, who in civil life 
was the great Stanning, R. A., developed 
and disciplined his imagination and inher- 
ent sense of beauty. It would seem impos- 
sible to praise too highly the way in which 
the changes and alterations in the very dif- 
ferent characters of these two men are 
shown so deftly, so gradually, with such an 
appealing and wonderful combination of 
humor and sympathy and charm is it done. 
The pathos and comedy ofthe, scenes in 


-_.«which-.the ‘inarticulate -Melid “and the 


scarcely more articulate Bill find remance 


and each other once again, the perfect 
truth and humanness of them, the skillful 
and simple and wholly admirable and de- 
lightful style in which they are written, 
places them among those few which we 
like to read very many times. Since the 
war began tales of the Christmas home- 
coming of a soldier have been very numer- 
ous, but if one has yet been written which 
can surpass Mr. Snaith’s picture of Bill's 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day that 
one has escaped our knowledge. It is 
deeply moving, and yet, oh, so deliciously 
funny. 

For, though this is a wartime book, and 
the solemnity and tragedy of the period 
are never overlooked or forgotten; f 
the moment when the inhabitants of Black- 
hampton gather in the Great Market Place 
on an August evening, when “‘ there were 
mo demonstrations; on the contrary; a 
quietude so intense as to scem unnatural 
gave the measure and the depth of Black- 
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hampton’s feeling upon the subject,’’.untfi> 
the very last, when, in the little church st 
Dabney, the old clergyman read a etter 
** from the sacred and recovered soil .of 
France,’’ it is not a sad-story.. There are 
sad moments in it, and no reader will 
quickly forget young, blinded Nixey;. and 
there are heroic ones, for the author does 
full justice to the wonderful manner in 
which ‘‘the curious anachronism, miscalled 
the British Empire, rose at once to a moral 
height without a precedent in the history 
of the world ’’; but the prevailing tone is 
one of quiet humor. Josiah Munt himself 
is a most entertaining person, especially 
when. confronted with his rebellious 
younger daughter Sally, who began by 
going to jail for window breaking in a 
suffragette raid, and later became a hero- 
ine honored by more ghan one nation. Yet 
if Sally ‘* symbolized the giorious spirit of 
the youth of the empire,’’ her father, with 
his ‘‘ titanic grappling power when faced 
with difficulty,’’ was himself ‘‘ an expres- 
sion of the genius of the race.’’ They are 
both, in their different ways, big people, 
but because they are real people, they are 
often funny, too. And this comedy ele- 
ment is further enriched by Josiah's wife, 
poor bewildered Maria, who found it a ter- 
rible trial to live up to the requirements 
of her position as Mayoress, and by the 
tactful sister-in-law he called ‘‘ Gert.’’, 





There are some very beautiful descrip- 
tions of the river ‘* Sharrow,’’ love for 
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which first drew together. Stanning,-R. ede 
and Private William Hollis, and these des. 

scriptions haye the further- advantage. of 7 
being integral parts of a noyel of which it 
is ‘possible to give only a very faint and: 
poor and imperf within the spaceof 
a review. An absorbingly interesting book, 
it is one which will bear rereading. It is 
distinctly a big novel—a book of vision ama 
of -understanding, of truth and beauty, 
realism at its best and finest,- embellished 
throughout with the added charm of a 
humor never bitter and never forced, bué © 
always sweet’ and whimsical and sympae = 
thetic and sane. Mr. Snaith has writtes 
several worthwhile novels, but never. on@ 
to equal this tale of ‘‘ The Undefeated.”’ 





THE AMETHYST RING 
nq ninien 


By— Anatole 
y: rs 


Tt amethyst ring which appears as_ 


THE AMETHYST RING. 
France. John Lane Comp: 


the title of M. Anatole France's novel, ~~ 

just published in the English edition 
edited by Mr. FredericChapman, is the ring _ 
worn by a Bishop of’ the Reman Catholie * 
Church. And it is with the elevation of 
one Abbé Guitrel to the vacant See of Ture 
coing that the story is principally con- 
cerned. The scene is laid in end about @ 
French ‘provincial city, moving once oF 
twice to Paris in the company of some one 
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By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. | A Prelim 


IDDEN in the second volume 
of Mark~ Twain's miscellaneous 
sketches and essays there is a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Concerning the 

American Language."’ A footnote informs 
us that it was part of a chapter crowded 
out of “A Tramp Abroad.’’ It purports to 
record a gonversation supposed to have 
taken place between Mark and an English- 
man in the same railway compartment. 
With captivating tactfulness the English- 
man complimented Mark on his English, 
adding that Americans in general did not 
speak the English language as correctly 
as Mark did. 

**I said I was obliged to him. for his 
compliment—since I knew that he meant 
it for one—but that I was not fairly en- 
titled to it, for I did not speak English at 
all—I only spoke American.”’ 

The Englishmen laughed and said that 
this was a distinction-without a difference; 
and Mark admitted that the difference was 
not prodigious, but still it was consider- 
able. ‘‘ The languages were identical sev- 
eral generations ago,’’ Mark went on, 
‘*but our changed conditions and the 
spread of our people far to the south and 
far to the west have made many altera- 
tions in our pronunciation and have intro- 
duted new words among us and changed 
the meanings_of, many old ones.”’ 

Mark then proceeded to point out certain 
of the differences of pronunciation; but 
here I need not quote him, since this sub- 
division of the subject has recently been 
considered comprehensively and skillfully 
in Professor George Philip Krapp’s illumi- 
nating little book on ‘‘ The Pronunciation 
of Standard English in America,’’ (Oxford 
University Press.) Nor need I copy here 
the ample collection of divergences of 
vocabulary and of usage-with which Mark, 
_maintained his whimsical contention. IY 
may note, however, that his ear was un- 
usually acute,-and that he was always 
keenly interested in linguistic peculiarities. 
I recall that once, when I asked him about 
his collaboration awith Bret Harte in a play 
called ‘‘ Ah ‘Sin,” Mark told me that the 
two’ partners had talked out the plot and 
that he had then played billiards, : while 
Harte drafted the dialogue. ‘‘ Of course, 
I had to go over his manuscript very care- 
fully to’ get the dialect. right... Bret never 
h did: know anything about dialect!" 





h 


’ guages, but that when I speak my native 


in the railway compartment Mark adduced 
a serried catalogue of the differences he 
had noted between the English spoken by 
Americans and the English spoken by the 
British, and then he closed the debate by 
saying: ‘‘ However, I won't tire you, but 
if I wanted to I could pile up_ differences 
here until I not only convinced you that 
English and American are separate lan- 


tongue in its utmost purity an Englishman 
can't understand me at all!’’ 

To this the Englishman retorted: ‘I 
don't wish to flatter you, but it is about all 
T can do to understand you now.” 

The contention which Mark playfully put 
forward in this conversation has recen’ 
been seriously maintained by a 1 
American critic in an address before the 
a Academy of Arts and Letters. 
This scholar declared that he was shocked 
and grieved and saddened by the many evi- 
dences he had noticed that our speech in 
America was no longer conforming to the 
conventions of our kin across the sea in 
the Ifttle island where English had come 
sto its maturity. He even went so far as 
to suggest that our English here in 
America was deteriorating and degenerat- 
ing, as Greek had declined after it had 
emtereid on its decadence in the Hellenistic 
perig@, when the centre of Greek civiliza- 
tion ‘am? migrated across the ‘‘ tideless, 
dolorouy, inland sea’’ from Athens to 
Alexandria. . ; : 

And now comes H. L. Mencken; armed at 
all points, to maintain the same contention, 
not whimsically, like the American humor- 
ist, and not dolefully, like’ the American 
critic, but unhesitatingly and joyfully. He 
holds that the tongue which we speak on 
this side of the Western Ocean is no longer 
English, but is now American. He quotes 
George Ade in support of Mark Twin: 

The American must go to En,land 
in order to learn for a dead certainty 
that he does not speak the English 
language. * * -* This pitiful fact 
comes home to every American when 
the ‘arrives: in London=that there are. 
two languages, the — and the- 
American. 

Mr, Mencken does not-consider the fact 
pitiful; he regards it as inevitable’ and 
satisfactory. He brings forward testimony 
to the same effect from the latest edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: ; 

‘It is not uncommon to “meet with 
[American] newspaper articles an which 
an untraveled Englishman ad hardly ~ 
be_able to understand a sentence. 


Before considéring the evidence that Mr.: 










































































teresting and useful; it is a book to be 7 
taken seriously; it is a book well planned, 
well proportioned, well documented, ’ and 
well written. As I read its pages with both ~ 
pleasure and profit I was reminded of an © 
anecdote. Emerson once lent a translation » 
of Plato to one of his rustic neighbors at 
Concord; and when the Yankee farmer 
returned it he did this with this character- 
istic-remark: ‘‘I see Plato has a good © 
many of my idees!’’ As I lingered over © 
Mr. Mencken's successive and suggestive 
chapters I discovered that he had a good 
many .of my ideas and that I had a good ~ 
many of his ideas. I suppose that the 
foundation of my assertion that Mr, 
Mencken's book is useful and interesting is 
to be found in the fact that-f agree with 
many of his opinions. We are all of us the 
slaves of our personal equation, however 
much we may struggle to step off our.own 
shadows. 

Mr. Mencken would see nothing objece 
tionable*in the placard said to-have been 
displayed in the window of a Swiss shop: 
** English -Spoken and American Undere 
stood.’’ He would accept this as a plain 
statement of an obvious fact: Everybody~ ge 
knows that there are a host of divergences “— 
between the English language as it is now 
spoken in the British Isles and.as it is now 
spoken in the United States, differences of ‘*— 
intonation; of pronunciation; of vocabu- * 
lary, and even of grammar; but nobody : 
has ever marshaled this host as amply, af 
logically, or as impressively ‘as Mr. 
Mencken has done. There afe half a dozen 
dictionaries of Americanisms, all of them 
more of less heterogenous. Any helpful ~ 
survey “of: the’ subject ‘must “begin by az 
classification of these so-called American. * 
isms to ascertain if —~ are rightly so 
called. 

_First of all there are-the words which 
Americans gave to things unknown to the 
British——canoe,: wigwam, and moccasin, = 
chowder and ‘barbecué-caucus and gerry- 
mander,’ telephone and phonograph. These = 
are all American contributions to ttre Bag= = 
lish . language; -they- are » words in good ~~ 
standing because they are the only words 
te describe the things they designate. Then 
there are. the good old words which haye + 
dropped’ out of use.in Great Britain and 
which have suryived in-the United States. 
Fall, _(Agtumn;) wilt, (wither;)~ deck,’ 
(pack of cards.) . These have never.ceased 
to be good ‘English, eyen. if the Brith 
.themwelyes do not know this. . These .s 
_ Vivals re so,many. that they supplied 
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Mencken advances in support of his thesis 





In his discussion with the Englishman 


it thay ‘be well to say that his book is in- 
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Btrong anti-Semite, it was by no means an 
thing for him to procure. But that 
father millionaire and his whole 

fortune had descended to his only son. So 

the Baron was very far from being without 
influence, and it was his desire for the 

Hunt badge which enabled the astute ec- 

clesiastic to make a tacit bargain with him, 

and presently set in motion the machinery 
that finally placed the Abbé Guitrel in the 

Bishop's palace at Turcoing. 

A number of people, all of them brill- 
lantly characterized, play their parts in the 
satirical comedy of the Abbé’s elevation. 
Indeed, the dramatis personae are so nu- 
merous that it is not always a simple mat- 
ter to keep track of them, which is per- 
haps the reason why the Gustave Dellion 
of one chapter appears in another as 
Philippe. ‘Women as well as men have 
their share in the work of turning the Abbé 
into a Bishop, most of them being married 
women who influence their lovers, or who 
are instigated by one lover so to influence 
another. For this comedy of the Bishopric 
is a sharply satirical one, with pitiless dis- 
section of motives and emotions, done by a 
mastery of irony and of analysis. The 
society of the provincial city, the men who 
have risen to power, the good and stupid 
and sincere Duke who holds his influence 


feated at the Brécé elections by one Dr. 
Cotard, the kindly and placid Madame de 
Bonmont, each and every one of these is 
portrayed with cold and clever strokes. 
Yet the volume is not without touches of 
tenderness, and the descriptions of Mon- 


is seldom mentioned by name, it pervades 
the book. The ri h ct 

all discuss ft, and the bitterness of feeling 
engendered by it appears in a manner that 
is fairly startling to us of a later day. Mon- 
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very interesting. The book is full of move- 
ment, color, and variety, passing as it 
does fram Peter’s rude cottage to the fux- 
urious court of the faithless Augustus of 
Saxony and thence to the forests of the 
Ukraine, and many other places. It ts, 
in short, a yivid account of a very im- 
portant and very dramatic period of his- 
tory. 


LADY LARKSPUR 


LADY LARESPUR. Meredith Nicholson. 
New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. $1. 


NE invariably falls in love with Mr. 


passions were for ‘‘ Japanese art and tur- 
tle soup,’’ who went to Japan at 60, mar- 
ried an unknown woman, died there and 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS says: “This book is a masterpiece.” 


Blood and Sand 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
With an Introduction by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG. Net, $1.90. 


‘THE ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THESE GREAT NOVELS BY IBANEZ 


Ready The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 


Translated by CHARLOTTE BREWSTER J 


The Shadow of the Cathedral 


Translated by W. A. GILLESPIE. 


Preparing Mare Nostram (Our Sea 


Translated by CHARLOTTE BREWSTE 


La a (The Saloon) 


Translated by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
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Out of 
the night rose the wail of a. wolf— 


and clear, in the distance, notes of sav exultation, the weird 
song of Whistling Dan. With the girl loves this lord of the 
- plains too, will feel the haunting call ef the wild and its 
mysterious grip on Dan’s untamed soul in 


The Untamnied. ....By Max Brand 


A dramatic tale of the Far West and an unconquerable 

Pan of the wilderness for whom a mere slip of a girl 

risked life and happiness among the outlaws of the ranges. 
At ll deckecllers, $1.50 net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS....New York and London. .. . Publishers 
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The Mastery of the Far East 


. By Arthur Judson Brown 


Is Korea to be Japan’s Ireland? Will Western Powers 
force Japan to take China as they forced her to take Korea 
and Southern Manchuria? Dr. y Ro knows the Far East 
and he describes graphically, with the help of copious first- 
hand material, the significant re-alignment of races now in 
progress. There are timely chapters on Japan and Siberia 
and the effect of the war on Japan. IUustrated, $6:00 


The Land .and the Soldier 
By Frederic C. Howe . 


A thoughtful and timely program for the organization in 
this country of farm colonies, after the Danish model, with the 
social advantages of the English garden villages. $1.35 
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Marshal Ferdinand Foch 


His Life and His Theory of Modern War 


By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE- 


The New York Times says: “A book full of information about modern 
per rah ’ “ . ore the 

e ~ har- 
sativa of Fecbe-cates. . . « A fine book.” $2.50 


New York 
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sabia 


’Francie."* Rosamrund herself, the emo- 
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her-own, and she does her best to bring 
up the three girls well and wisely. But 
the daughter, Hazel, falls in love with a 
divorced man some fifteen years older than 
herself and marries him in defiance of her 


like a mother than a sister to “* 


tional and rebellious, is the only one of the 
three who makes any return for all that 
she has received from Mrs. Tregaskis. 


first makes. her appearance, but after a 
while she bores the reader almost as much 
as she did Nina Severing, while this same 
Nina Severing and her son Morris, well 
done at’first in their posings to themscives 
and to each other,-have scene after scene 
together, all of them so much alike that 
the reader wonders whether a mistake has 
not been made and pages transposed or re- 
inserted. 

It.is a great pity that this should be so, 





: SANDS OF GOLD 


ages OF LD. Kathlyn Rhodes. 
Pork Datrield & Co. $1.58. 
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“Hands Up yf 


oe 
volver right in the faces. of the ¢ 
stunned plotters. - 


And his own father was among’ | 
those plotters—he heard him roar - 
like a om bull—could he save him 
—could he save the girl he loved? 


Do you love a fight? Read 


THE DESERT 


OF WHEAT By » Zane Grey — 





It is the battle of a true American in the far cance. - He -has wrieten of them with the 4 


West against the dark cloud that is menacing bloom of his fiterary power. a Lees 
Never before” se—suc 


America today. Have you read the rpc 9 sense ; 
of the towboys in the pioneer days? 


are fighting almost the same da g 
Zane Grey has seen those Satie=-tee hae. a 4 plucky girl, and the- 
rang it age cao Beg ety get fo great wheat fields which 


can—and he-has caught their spisrteal signifi- today. $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers 








back from the war, W. B. 

axwell, the celebrated English 

novelist, author of that never-to- 

-| be-forgotten story, The Devil's 
has given us another big 

story in The Mirror and the - 

Lamp, a remarkable picture of a saintly man and a 


_ hw» striving to regain his 
human being can be 
patch, 


geome ml oe proves its author to de, 
test living novelist, says Edwin Pugh, 
well-known English novelist, in the London 


LLY 


woman whe have sinned according to the world’s doctrine— 
of mind, without which no 
ly content. — Pittsburgh Dis- 


4t ali Stores. 466 pagrs. Proce $1.75 
‘The BOBBS-MERRILL CO, Publishers 
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Author of Just David” 
“More than anyone else Mrs. Porter 


; gives back to us the joy of 
that this is a beautiful werld. 
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ELEANOR H. PORTER. 


Hiustrated. nde net. At Gif bookstores — 
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did he have such se— ich 
y— a plot. Never before did: “brea 
even now—while you are reading this—Americans pag i 


At all booksellers, $4.50 net 
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“a very pretty gist.” Something is 
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By NBANEZ, Author Qh “The Shadow of the Cada?” 


and “Bleed and Sand” 


These novels are for sale at any bookstore: price of each, $1.90 wt. - 
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“-AMERICAN LETTERS 


HAT is the matter with literature 
in the United States? The ques- 
tion is asked—and answered—in 
an article appearing in the cur- 

number of the Sewanee Review, by 
Bunker, who finds that in the cent- 
and a half of our national existence 
have produced little or nothing that 


g werth while in literature ‘‘ beyond the 


ir Bunker declares, 


Haw#norne, PoE, 
Even with 
there 


of EMERSON, 
MAN, and LONGFELLow.” 
Ss five names, we are told, 
doubt as to the relative great- 
; of our literary achievement For, 
‘* it would not 
of the-mark to hint that Por 
matter and WaitTman lacks art, 

ia that LonGFELIow comes uncom- 
Himbly..close to that dubious middle 
Bund of neither hot nor cold reférred to 
cE.” Thus, there would seem to be 

ly Emerson and HawTHorNE of whom 
. Bunker can feel reasonably sure. 
d with some other national litera- 

Ss the list of great American writers 
doubtless prove a short one. But, 

one considers that the total of our 
bution to literature thus far has 
|-made during the first 150 years of 
ation’s existence, the comparison is de- 
ly in favor of American achiev ement. 
same parallel formative period, what 
mation has preduced as much un- 
table literature as the United States? 

© England as an instance: Cent- 

es of British national existence went by 
r the first great singer came; and 
'CHavcerr another long sequence of 
le years must be reckoned before the 
tof English literaturé again put forth 
blossom. There is danger, of 

pb. in being too complacent over what 
fFcountry has done so far in the world 
letters. But, subjecting Mr. BunxKER’s 
to the kind of comparison sug- 

a by what has taken place among 
b-mationalities during the period of 

f fiest youth, the result, as giving the 
eof notual achievement, is surpris- 


= tee 


“literature. 
: fintency to take a depreciatory 
ew. of what. we have done, as a 
n, in literature has ever been an 
ar characteristic. As Brooxs 
puts it, in the April Yale Review, 
- never appreciate our own literary 
| unless they first make a reputation 
and that reputation comes back to 
, This was true, certainly, of WuiT- 
Por. Both were “ discovérea ” 
nd and Franee—and, even with 
wisite label of approval eu their 
® grudging appreciation of their 
ymen took many long yeav™a in 


Conversely, American critica are. 


with unbounded enthusiasm the 
or, the writer, that reaches tem 


‘for the past and future of 





origin. Some of the national vagaries tn 
this respect seem. curious, incomprehen- 
sible enough when we look back at them. 
Mr. Apams recalis one of these infatua- 
tions that at this particular time brings 
a wholeSome ‘corrective, if corrective is 
needed, ~to whatever national vanity we 
may have: 

With Germany the infection was very 
bad. If a young man wished to be 
accepted as an instructor in an Ameri- 
can university, his best, and perhaps 
his only sure way, was to take a Ger- 
man degree. Our medical students were 
sent to Germany to finish their educa- 
tion. Otherwise they were held to be 
wanting. Germans were imported to 
teach us philosophy, and to care for 
our digestio: We even went so far 
(God save the mark!) as to read Ger- 
man literature as a model and to send 
young artists to Munich to acquire 
taste. All appreciation of style, or 
form, seemed about.to be engulfed in 
German barbarisms. 

It has needed a world war to dispel this 
particular aberration of the national taste 
—and very effectually it has. been dis- 
pelled, at least for the time. “But this cray- 
ing for foreign books and art, accompa- 
nied by the-inevitable tendency to exalt the 
imperted at the, expense of our native 
literature, is not apt to leave us until we 
are much-further along in our intellectual, 
or aesthetic development. Mr. BUNKER, 
in the article just quoted, suggests another 
instance of this self-depreciatory attitude 
when he assures us that, while we are 
lacking in great literature, we ‘‘ are only 
just becoming conscious of the existence 
and growth of a splendid native literature 
in the countries of South America.'" A 
generous recognition of the admirable best 
that there may be in our neighbors is “all 
very well. A careful study, also, of other 
literatures than our own is an effective 
method for the deepening and liberalizing 
of a distinctively American culture. But 
there is nothing gained by the pessimism 
that inclines to see: futility or failure in 
our own efforts at building up a literature, 
and that greets, either with silent indif- 
ference or a depressing niggardliness of 
praise, writers whose work would win, in 
other lands, the needed encouragement of 
hearty appreciation. 

AT ancient problem of the relative 

position occupied by or to be accorded 

to genius in the 
and the ordinary affairs of mankind is en- 
tertainingly discussed by Mr. Brian Hoox- 
Eg in the number of the Yale Review to 
which we have already referred; Mr. 
Hooker, by the .way, doés not hold the 
brief for idiosyncratic genius to which we 
have become accustomed through ages of 


tolerance. On the copt ,-he inglines to 
yiew some of the typical “aberrations ” 


-of genius as infractions merely of laws 


that.all of us—the geniuses among the rest 
—are bound to observe. It was the satiri- 
cal THACKERAY who declared that the only 
difference between a man of genius and a 
man of ordinary intellectual ability was 
just the difference in length between two 
worms. By implication, that gave a cer- 
tain degree of preference—and, possibly, 
of moral liberty—to the genius. But Mr. 
HookER sees the same law holding good 
for THACKERAY’s comparatively “long or 
short worm ” ef genius, and he sees, also,a 
detriment to genius in the effort to smooth 
its way along the rugged paths of ordinary 
life and morals: : 4 
What is practically worse than any 
detriment to art is the tendemey ™ 
exempt the artist in some sogt 
ordinary convention and ordinary mor- 
als. A few masterpieces more or less 
will not much nmiatter: we can keep 
those we have. .But every epicene is 
a dead loss, and every fool a living 
nuisance to the world in which we all 
must live. And for this also there is 
little need. . It is not yet established 
that BegsnakD Suaw derives his wit 
from vegetables, or that PADEREWsKI 
makes music with his hair; and to ape 
the ‘celebrity in. such accidents is to 
emulate the deafness of BEETHOVEN or 
hope with blinded eyes to see the 
dreams: of Mitton. or Homer. Of 
course, while some are lionized there 
will be others prancing in the lion‘s 
skin. But the real harm lies beyond 
mere mannerism, in the idea that art 
somehow may ride hobby or desire un- 
bridied, us is a tharteréd liber. 
_ New, we ‘do tolerate in all men 
defects < 


the. priest cf prepety @ sensitive en- 

thusiast; but he does not adsolve him- 
self from convention and express his 
free soul in every impulse. Like’ the 


world of morals 
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2 HIMSELF 


HOW VOLTAIRE REVEALED 
IN HIS LETTERS. 





VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS:. Being a 


Selection from . His Correspondence. 


Translated, with a Preface rae a 
8 


words, by G. Tallentyre. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. OR So. 


CCERTING as a truism that there 


\ 4 > 
is Ao better index to"the ‘soul of for them both. Put four and they will 
a “person of culture than the 


letters he writes to friends more all. 


or Icss intintate. on the spur. of momen- 
tary interest, we find in this volume 


the actual personality of. ‘tone .of the. 


mdst cunning minds in the most artificial 
agé in the history of the world."’.“ When it 
is consilered that Voltaire’s correspondence 
—or that part of it which ‘has been. pre- 
setyrd—fills eighteen latge volumes of 500 
to 600 piges of close print in each, it will 
be recognized that in selecting only eighty- 
four-the translator has been called on to 
exercise most discriminating judgment. 
None of these documents is long and some 
are very short, but in them we are*brought 
into the real presence of this indomitable 
free-thinker, who never hesitated to write 
what he belicved—for the public prints, as 
well as in private correspondence—even 
when he knew that way led surely to the 
Bastile. Voltaire was contemporaneous 
with almost the whole “of ‘one of the most 


remarkable centuries 6f history, for he’ 


lived from 1694 to 1778, and was sensitive 
to everything in that century which made 
it €qually shameful and glorious. _He was 
the personal friend of Frederick the Great 
of Pr Wssia thiroughout most of his life, and 
neyer was afraid to speak the truth to that 
monarch, even when it was not always 
palatable to his Majesty. This book was 
compiled before the armistice, and the 
transjator, speaking of those of Voltaire’s, 
letters ‘which, deal with Frederick the 
Great, says that in them the resemblance, 
often’ insisted on, between the ** present 
Entberor of Germany” and his greater 
ancestor is strikingly set forth. He goes 
on: . 

In them [the letters] we have rein- 
carnate a Prince who, like his suc- 
cessor, was forever courting the lime- 
light; who had what, for want of a 
better phrasc, may be called the re- 
ligious pose—only, while Frederick sat 
for the portrait of the daring free- 
thinker, William ‘* has God forever on 
his tongue.’’ In the great Frederick of 
Voltaire’s correspondence may be seen 
clearly that strain. of madness inherited 
from his madder sire, and bequeathed, 
together with an exceeding cleverness, 
to the.present representative of the 
house. The Frederick Voltaire portrays 
had, like his descendant, “ommniscienceas 
his foible,’’ ** fiddied and fought as well 
as any man in Christendom, posed as 
flute player, French poet, and littéra- 
teur, as well as King and conqueror,"* 
ani, where..William ‘‘ dropped the 
pilot '"’ in politics, Voltaire’s correspon- 
dence unfolds the cynic story of Wilf- 
iam's forebear who, in literature and 
friendship, made of us guest and 
friend till he was weary of him, and, 
having squeezed the orange, threw 
away the peel. * * * It was Fred- 
erick who stanchly advocated peace— 
until he was perfectly ready for war, 
when he tore up the scraps of. paper 
caJied treaties, broke faith with Maria 
Theresa, invaded Silesia, and plunged 
Europe into one of the bloodiest con- 
flicts in history. 

The fear is expressed in the preface that 
the “ perfectly supple, simple and lumi- 
nous” French of the original letters may 
suffer in the translation, It argues that 
“the irony is so very delicate that there is 
real danger of its beizg in translation en- 
tirely.obscure; the points of the keen little 
arrows'of malicious wit with which Voltaire 
piétced his foes are always and necessarily 
somewhat blunted by their rendering in a 
clumsier tongue.’" It must be said tlt 
the trenchant language of the letters, as a 
whole, in this book do not warrant’ that 
apprebension. They may have been better 
in French; certainly they are éffective in 
English. It may not be generally remem- 
bered that Voltaire’s real name was Fran- 
cois Marie Arouet, and that he changed it 
when, at the age of 21, he was imprisoned 
in the Bastile, charged with being respon- 
sible for-two_ stinging satires. respectively 
on the-evil state of France and the evil life 
of the Itegent Orléans. The frony of this 
“punishment was that. Voltaire. had not. 
written the sereeds, Since the réligious 
views ‘of Voltaire are often the occasion 
of dispute, the-following, from one of ‘his™ 
letters to Fredericle-the Great, -m4yheip to: 
clear up some uncertainty in’ that respect: 
I hare honestly sought, ‘with all the 
attention of which I .am capable, toe 
gain some definite idea. of the human 
soul, and I’ own that the result of al 
my researches is ignorance. I find a 
principle—thinking, free, active—al- 
most like God Himself; my reason tells. 
me that God exists; but it also tells 
me that T.cannot know what He is. 
Is it, indeed, IHkely=that we should 
know what our soul is, when we can 
form. no idea of light it: we have had the 
misfortunt to be-born bling? I see-then, 
with regret, that all teat has"been-writ- 
ten about the Soul teaches us.nothing” 
at ‘all, * * It seems clear to me _ 
that God. designed us te live in society 
—fust eas He has given thé bees the’ 
instinets and ‘the powerg to make 
honey: and as our social system could . 
not subsist without the senge of jus- 


5 


| -great war that has just been. broyght-to’e ‘|: 


power to acquire that sense. It is true 
that varying customs make us attach 
the idea of justice to different things. 
What is a crime in Europe will be a 
virtue in_Asia. * * Put +two men 

. On the globe, and they will only call 
right, just, what will be good 


only considcr virtueus what suits them 
* And what is-true of these 
four men is true of the universe. 

The preface, as well as the. foreword to 
each letter, is illuminating in a most in- 
teresting way, so that. one knows under 
what conditions each letter was written, 
with collateral facts gathered by the author 
to further a compiete understanding. There 
are several portraits of Voltaire and some 
of his contemporaries, all-reproductions of 
old and authoritative apeaholie ea 


PRUSSIAN PO POLITICS 


PRUSSIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND IMPLICATIONS. By 
Westel W. Willoughby, Professor of _Po- 
litical Science at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
eg ae New York: D. Appleton ‘& Co. 





F there could be any doubt-as to the re- 
sponsibility of the Prussian State, as 
represented by the Kaiser, for the late 
war, it would be removed in the minds of 
most persons by a reading of this clear, un- 
biased exposition of the principles upon 
which the~—Teutonic Government was 
founded. The author arrives at his con- 
clusions Mm an orderly and deliberate 
way, firmly establishing the pilldrs up- 
on- which théy rest chapter by chapter, 
and thereby rendering them incontro- 
vertibie. After a brief but comprehen- 
sive review of American political idéals, 
as founded on the Constitution, he 
turns to the Prussian theory -of mon- 
archy and, having shown by testimony 
of German writers of authority, as 
well as. by.“the repeated assertions of 
monarchs themselves,”including the All-~ 
Highest, known formerly as Kaiser Wil- 
helm II., that the ~ dogma of divine 
right was insisted on by the rulers and 
their immediate advisers, he shows that the 
débacle in Germany was the logical out- 
come thereof. That this theory was ‘not 
generally accepted, however, he sets forth 
in the declaration that it is replaced now 
by the divine right of the State, and that, 
as the State is transcendentally supreme, 
no limits may be set to its authority—no 
resistance to its commands in reason jus- 
tified. That the individual has. no rights 
conflicting with the interests of the State 
is a Prussian axiom, and the author refers 
to it many times in the course of the vol- 
ume. 

His conclusion, which he gives as. that 
of the average American, is that “ despite 
the increase of political power the Prus- 
sian State has obtained, despite thé ma- 
terial prosperity its people: may have se- 
cured, theirs is a political system which is 
false in its premises and maleficent"in its 
operation.” Speaking of the personal re- 
Sponsibility of the Hohenzollern ruler for 
the war, Professor Willoughby has this to 
say: 

All the evidence which we now have 
goes to show that, since 1911 at least, 
the Kaiser has been personally con- 
vinced that it would be necessary for 
Germany to. fight for the increased po- 
litical power which he believed it to be 
her right to obtain, and thut the most 
favorable moment should be seized for 
employing this means. It may be that 
before 1911 he had hoped that the mere 
threat of the armed force possessed by 
the empire would be sufficient to en- 
able Germany to realize her aggressive 
aims; but, after the outcome of the 
Agadir incident, he apparently decided 
“that this could not be. done. 

This book was written before the signing 
of the armistice, but its author's previs- 
ion, founded on the military indications at 
hand, as well as upon his conviction that. 
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language.” The New York Times said of mca 
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the right must prevail-in the end, enabled 
him practically,-if not in‘so many words, 
4o prophesy the victory of justice and ciy- 
lization which was completed in the pres- 
ence of Marshal Foch on. the 1ith of No- | 
vember last. 





Doughboy: Dapé 

A ‘book by Corporal M. J. Kopsco and 
Sergeant D, G.-Rowse, entitled .‘‘ Doughboy 
Dope, from A to Z,’’ contains a series of 
humorous drawings by the Corporal and-an 
accompaniment of-bright explanatory text 
written by the Sergeant. The book-is very 
amusing, and at the same time it presents 
graphic pictures of soldier life here. and in, 
France. (New York:. Frank K. Kane 
Company. 75 cents. » 





: History of France - 

'B. Van Vorst-presents a brief-account-of* 
the origin and de t “of-the ‘¥reiich; : 
hation‘in-a small "Mlustrated:, volume en:> a 
titled ‘' A Popular History.of Francé.’* The’ 
survey’ runs from the time of the First % 
Battle of the Marné—fought -against the 
Huns in 451—down to’the opening of the 
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: ay Dr. Abraham Jacoby. 
| FEALIAN WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. By 
Leuise C. Odencrantz. 12mo. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. $1.50. 
| Study of conditions in New York City. 


x Philosophy and Religion yu 
|e FAITH BY WHICH WE LIVE_ By 

a Biches Fis Fo I2mo. Mitwaukee, Wis,: 

S.. Morehouse Publishing Company. $1.50. 


- Am exposition of Christian theology by the ‘ 


| Bishop Coadjutor of Central New York. 
rhar Hill. 12me. 
Pee Yen ce ae J. an 

pany. #%. 
ee Y history of spiritualism, together with the 
ness. of its phenomena and doctrine. 
re is an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan 

wie. 


SELAUDES BOOK. Mrs. eek 
-. ber, na ew Cork: Hen ot & 


“Purports to be communications from the 
x world sent by a young airman who 
killed in the war and whe tells his 
of his new life. 
'G WITH GOD. . By J. J. Kensing- 
mo. Milwaukee. Wis.: More- 
Publishing Company. €0 cents. 
: ii coestions for the practice of private 
prayer: There is an introduction by the 
wy Rev. Edmund S. Rousmaniere, Dean 
f st. Paul’s Cathedral of Boston. 
TH NEW CITIZENSHIP. 
we A. T. Robertson. 12mo. 
’ . Fleming H. Revell Company. 
An appeal to young America “ in which the 
‘Christian profession and ideals are presepted 
the only foundations for happy. useful 


Professor 
=¢ York: 


TEM EMBERSHIP. 2 Man ia. Were Gece 
| (RMGEtew York: ‘The Methodist Book 
" Cemcern. 75 cents. 
Woices the viewpoint and qualities deemed 
essential by modern leaders for worthy mem- 
ership in the Christian Church. 
a Chartes 
THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 
3 | naa Eso. 
| An interpretation and a new translation of 
)) Ghe closing book of the New Testament. 


Travel ' 

HE SORROWS OF EPIRUS. By _ Rene 

——e —~. Lendos: Hurst & Biack- 

A series of travel letters written from 
in 1913. 


Juvenile 
ad EAGLES. By Mark S. Gross. 
#150 Boston: The Stratford Company. 
ce " 2 tale, for boys, of fishing and treasure 
hting, the scenes of which are laid on the 
of the Missouri River. 


NG EAGLE By James Willard 
Houghton Mif- 


BicAn Indian story for young readers. The 
hor belongs to the Black Foot Tribe. 


New Editions 
R -MANY-SIDED NAVY. _ By “Robert 
Wilden Neeser. 8vo. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3. aa 


THE AsERICAN YEAR BOOK FOR 1918. 
by Francis G. Wickware. 8vo. 


how's York: D. Appleton & Co. 
"The ninth annual. edition, giving-a record 
events and progress last year. 


ODERN ame = + ig 
Boni & Liv 


AN INTERNATIO NAL 


‘There is an introduction to the Benry 
ames volume by. William Dean Howells. 
lenry S. Pancoast writes an introduction to 
McTeague.”’ : 

Miscellaneous 


SONAL IDENTIFICATION. By Harris 
Ag od Byte and Bert Wentworth. 
Richard Badger. $5.- 

Sv enllinege descrigtten of various mettods 

for- the identification of individuals lv- 
and dead. 

| BOOK OF THE HOME GARDEN, By 

. ag Fullerton. 1i12mo. New 


> SB. P. Dutton & Co. 
A compilation that covers both wartime 
mormal requirements, 
RECONSTRUCTED SCHOOL. 
earsonu. 12mo0. 
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THE AMETHYST 
RING 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
uthor of “Thais,” “Penguin ” 
“The Re Lie ele. Cloth, Peas 
M. Bergeret, the kindly old philos- 
= who figured prominently in 
¢ Elm Tree on the Mall,” fe- 
oppesrs in these pages. The period 
the story is that of the American 


cussions, touching War, 
Army and Church, are of particular 
interest at this time. 


DOMUS 
DOLORIS 


By W. COMPTON LEITH 

uthor of “Sirenica,” “Apologia Dif- 

tz Cloth, $1.50. net. 

In his hive fide books, “Sirenica” 
and “Apologia Diffidentis,” the au- 
thor won much praise "from. the 
critics, who compared his work to 
“the golden prose of Walter Pater.” 
in the present book he expresses, in 
the same uplifting strain, the emo- 
tions and sensations that at experi- 
ences while lying on a bed of pain. 


BROTHERS IN ARMS 
Tommy and Doughboy 


LIVING | 
BAYONETS ~ 


A Record of the Last Push 

By Lieut. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Auther bal “Ont to Win,” 
“The of the reap sag ele. 
Third Large Printing. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


“Lieit. Dawson’s writings have. 
been~ among the great consolations 
and inspirations of the war, and this 
latest of them, written at the climax 
of the great struggle, ts the best of ail. 
The volume contains letters written 
by him to his family from the spring 
of 1917 to the fall of 1918, telling 
of the final struggles to overcome the 
Blond Beast, and of the material and 

piritual significance of the entrance 
of American troops into the fight.” 
—New York Tribune. 


The Epic of the Poilu 


THE “CHARMED 
AMERICAN” 


A Story of the Iron 
Division of France 





| By GEORGES LEWYS 


Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
This is the true story of a Franco- 
American soldier who fought in’ the 
famous -French Iron Division for 
thirty-two months in many of the 


} hardest struggles of the war, and 


came out the sole survivor of his 
original company of 250 or shore 
—_ He ae Valent Mounds, 
and appeared, as he was repete to 
bear a charmed life. se 
“We have seen no more vivid war 
scenes than these, and none more 
instinct with all the iningied I horrors 
and glories of the truth. It is tre- 
mendously dramatic, too, this epic 
of the trenches.” —New York Tribune, 
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IS IE SATOH NSA Jenne Vitae?) By H. Dallas 
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| Life After Death . 


~A study of the nature 
The author is 
and has been making 


How te Speak with the Dead 
Simple, practical and direct, distinctly helpful, entirety simeere. Net, 
Reality of Psychic Phenomena By W. J.- ‘Counter’ 


La-awsule C ee 
Practically a new theory of matter. Net, $2.00 


Hints and Observations for Those 

Investigating Psychical Phenomena By W. J. Crawford 
: Outlines the best conditions for communicating with the Unseen. Net, $1.25 
On the Threshold of the Unseen By Sir Wm. F. Barrett 


“The best book of its kind in English” say those who know. Met, $2.58 


Phantasms of the Living d 
By Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore 
seauite of all the ian eotlonsione of the Prochieal Research Society. Net, $7.00 

“T Heard a V: ”* or The Great Exploration — 

By a King’s Counsel. ‘An astonishing record of spirit memages which ere 
extremely suggestive. 


nature of the other 


New Ameri tan edition Net, $2.00 
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‘THE CABIN® 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OFT THE APOCALYPSE 
you cannot afford to miss this book by the same author. It , 
5 asaeetlln sedgmilied: tas Sie. oauinicpioies Only $1.75 net. -% 
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THE THREE - CORNERED HAT ¢ 


By PEDRO A. DE ALARCON % 
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TIN SOLDIER 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 
30th Thousand 


Greater than “Contrary Mary” or “Mistress Anne” =. 


It is the of love—of friend for 
friend, of for daughter, of man 
for maid, and of all for country 
Jacket by Coles Phillips At all bookstores $1.50 - 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY ; PHILADELPHIA. 


“BOURRU 202m, 


By JEAN DES VIGNES ROUGES 
(Awarded a Prize by the French Academy.) 

_ Worth preserving for all time as a portrait of the French private soldier whose 
courage and grit held civilization safe from the Boche while Britain and 
America were creatifig their armies. He is painted with the same faithful 

~ @etail that made ‘“‘Under Fire” famous, but with the tender and whimsical 

humor of one who loves the “‘poilu” as much as he admires him. 
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MOTHERS OF MEN | 


By WELIAM HENRY WARNER & DS WITTE KAPLAN 
Is a Good Novel. . 
Bay It at Any Bookseller’s Shop. 
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: # and be ead to tel your fends aboot 
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CHRISTOPHER. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Illus- 
trated. George H, Doran Company. $2 net. 
IR OLIVER LODGE’S new volume, 
‘which he subtitles ‘‘ A Study in Hu- 
aman Personality’ is quite unlike his 
“* Reymond,”’ in ‘that it contains 
little-or nothing of that which, for want of 
a better word, we call the supernatural. It 
is, in short, a" M ir, the subject of it-be- 
ing one Christopher Tennant, a nephew of 
Lady Stanley and cousin of F. W. H. 
Myers, who was killed at the front..on 
Sept. 3, 1917, just as he was about to start 
off on his first leave. He had graduated 
from Sandhurst, and been in actual ser- 
vice only about a month when he died, at 
the oge of 19 years and 10 months. 

It is, of coarse, merely a truism to say 
that among the tragic consequences of the 
great war there is none worse than this; 
that so many young lives have been ended 
before ever they had time to do more than 
give hints, a faint, yet distinct promise of 
what their maturity might have been. The 
subject of this ‘‘ Memoir’? was one of 
these; patrician by birth, intelligent, sen- 
sitive, considerate of others, he seems from 
his letters to have been a serions-minded 
youth, who, had he lived, would -have ful- 
filled his duties with the utmost conscien- 
tiousness, as he did indeed fulfill his duties 
in the army, where all reports speak of 
him as a thoroughly. capable young officer, 
much beloved by his men. 

The book gives a detailed account of his 
family; ‘of “his beautiful home in Wales, 
and of his education, first at a ‘‘ prep’ 





most famous of English public schools, 
end later ‘Sandhurst. For the war 
ended his for Cambridge. There is 
also a brief ‘‘ Memoir’’ written by his 
mother, a tiny fragment of autebiography, 
and maby tetters, most of them written 
by Christopher himself, and a very few 
by his mother, the remainder being those 
received by his family after his death. The 
whole ‘gives a well rounded picture of the 
life of boy of the English upper class, 
and belénging to an exceptionally intetii- 
gent family, people, all of them of more or 
less distinction, te whom music and poctry 
and art were matters of very great im- 
portance. It was of course inevitable that 
a boy of this kind should be more or fess 
out of his element in any large school, 
where the majority of his compdhions 
were more interested in cricket than they 
were in poetry or Plato. But in his regi- 
ment, the Welsh Guards, Christopher 
seems to have been perfectly at home, and 
the days passed among his fellow-officers 
were among the happiest of his short life. 
We cannot but feel, however, that to the 
majority of readers the most interesting 
part of the book will be the short chapter 
called ‘‘ The Compact '’"—this compact be- 
ing one made between Christopher and his 
mother just before he left for the front 
and that Ypres salient which ‘‘ will ever 
be hallowed ground to Britain,’’ since her 
many “brave sons who lie buried there 
have made it ‘forever England's.’ "’ This 
agreement of theirs was not one of those 
fairly usual ones, that whichever of the 
two should die first would endeavor to 
communicate with the other, for neither 
Christopher nor his mother had any doubt 
whatever that the spirit would survive the 
death of the body. But what-they did be- 
lieve most firmly was that those who 
had passed across could be helped and 
strengthened by the telepathic influence of 
those still here. And so we find his 
mother writing, the day after she learned 
of his death: ‘‘ He will soon get his bear- 
ings there, and whether he does it hap- 
pily and easily depends on what tele- 
pathic impression he gets from us-—-but 
especially from mé.” The bond uniting 
these two was of the strongest and closest, 
and they felt that neither life nor death 
could really part them. This ‘‘ compact "’ 
they made is one which Sir Oliver Lodge, 
after describing it in detail. recommends 
to all, for it is his opinion that: “ Those 
on the other side are grateful for our help. 
We may long-for them to help us, but let 
us see to it that we help them. Be as- 
sured that they feel our attitude @ * * 
and amid the stiock of surprise, the sud- 
denness of untimely death, let us not fail 
them. in all high endeavor to the utmost 
of our power.”’ . . 
The tiny. glimpse of the. front afforded 
by Christopher's letters and certain of 
those of his friends is also interesting. 
Most of the latter are given over-to. the 
details of his death, a death all the -more 
pathetic because he seems to have ac- 
cepted his part in the war simply as ‘' an 
irksome task.’ There is indeed a quite 
extraordinary lack of any interest in the 
conflict or any indignation at the crimes of 
Germany shown in the letters from 1914 
onward, and it is this absence of any 
expression of generous indignation or of 
feeling that he was doing other than 


so chills and depresses the reader, 

dear friend Lady Betty Balfour writes of 
him that he had “mo quarrel and no 
_foe"’; and to be able-to ‘say this of. any 
boy or man who lived during the war 
years is to say that his character was 
serioysly defective. Apart from this, 
however, the book reveals a gentle and 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE PEOPLE'S PART IN PEACE. 
New York: Henry Hi 





gards the covenant between nations it is 
unusual only in its theoretical inclusion of 
all qualified nations, thereby becoming 
ultimately a World League. But in its 
economic provisions it is unique, and in 
them it concerns peoples as intimately as 
other similar documents have . concerned 
nations or dynasties. International politics 
have only remote interest for individuals. 
Citizens’ international relations are chiefly 
concerned with such matters as produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of 
goods bought and sold in trade normally 
between individuals, but just now to some 
degree between nations. 

Sooner or later nati will disapp as 
traders, and then when the people's part in 
peace displaces the political part in im- 
portance, it will become apparent that the 
Versailles conference is not organized with 
reference to this function. Producers and 
consumers, Workers and capitalists, are not 
represented at Versailles. But these classes 
must be represented if their interests are 
te be safeguarded, or, what is_almost as 
important, if these classes are to be con- 
vinced that the questions in which they 
are most interested have been considered 
to their satisfaction. Just now the nations 
individually are deeply concerned with the 
processes of reconstruction, but no nation 
can arrange its own return to normal 





* regulated. This is the people's partin peace, 
and it vitally concerns multitudes, who are 
comparatively indifferent toward the pol- 
itics of the settiement. This is the patriot- 
ism of the pocket nerve, something distinct 
from the patriotism of race, or boundary, 
or country. Yet the two sentiments are 
closely related. Germany's motive in the 
world war was to enlarge its supply of raw 
materials under its political control. The 
war decided that raw materials would be 
controlled by economics, not by politics. 
Little has been“heard as yet of this phase 
of, the Versailles settlement. Thus far 
military considerations have monopolized 
interest - 


From now on more will be heard of the 
people’s part in peace. It follows that 
there should be a national reorganization 
for this purpose in order to facilitate inter- 
national organization, and benefit from it. 
Mr. Tead’s discussion leads to the conclu- 
sion that the overthrow of the German 
notien of the State is to be followed by 
the substitution of another theory of the 
functions and organization of both nations 
and the world society of nations. The 
utility of his own contributions is_rein- 
forced by free .quotations from original 
documents which may be expected to play 
a more important part in the negotiations 
when President Wilson returns to Ver- 
sailles. 

PHILADELPHIA 
THE BOOK OF PHILADELPHIA. By Rob- 
ert Shackleto: Illustrated with photo- 


n. +} w p! 
and with drawings by R. L. Royer 
gg Pullinger. 


Philadelphia : 
The Penn Publishing Company. 
EADERS of ‘‘The Book of New York"’ 


what to expect of ‘Mr. Shackleton’s 
new volume: something charming, to wit. 
** The Book of Philadelphia '’ is delightful 
reading, and a collection of delightful pict- 
ures as well, It is more or less light read- 
ing, to be sure: Mr. Shackleton chats 
pleasantly of little Philadelphia manner- 
isms, pronunciations, idiosyncrasies, all in 
the gayest and easiest fashion imaginable. 
He has his eyes open always for the bright 
little incident, the interesting oddity, and 
where he points out something that might 
be ground for criticism he does it in a 
manner from which censoriousness is te- 
tally absent—replaced by a light and chat- 
ty friendliness. 

Yet, though the book ‘handles its subject 
lightly, it is by mo means confined to su- 
perficialities or gay talk. Mr. Shackleton 
tells us much of Philadelphia's old 
churches and of their history, of Franklia 


and ‘‘ The Book of Boston’ know | 
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our Spring books, as both critics 


and readers recognize. ‘Two new books this week. 


'@ THE RESURRECTED NATIONS, by [S44C DON LE- 
VINE, has both immediate and permanent value. 

the histories of Poland, Bohemia, Arabia, 
fourteen other nations freed by the Great 


the essential facts, told briefly and interestingly. 


@ OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY, author of “The Star in the 
»”’ now has a volume of notable*stories under the title 
in which she shows that not all the good 


sports come from the athletic field or race track. 


@ THE AVALANCHE, by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, is a 


thrilling mystery story of ifornia, “a welcome relief from 


novels on the war,” says the New York Times. 


GH. M. 
His 


HYNDMAN’S CLEMENCEAU: The Man and 
Time is hailed as the outstanding biography of the year. 


It is both a delightful and helpful book. : 


q YASHKA, by MARIA BOTCHKAREVA, is the most re- 
markable human document of this year and of many years— 
“the most interesting and entrancing tale of the century,” 


says the Boston Globe. 
q At all bookshops. 


It tells 
ugoslavia and 
ar. Here are 
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assuming an-unavoidable obligation which. 





(Continued on Page 166) 
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T twenty, a girl of girls, life spun a tissue of 
golden days for Desirée Hazard. Her heart 
danced free till Fate swooped out of the blue: and 
bore her away into a new world of romance and the 
risks of adventure. 


_ The Beloved Sinner 


The love-stery of this English girl is as delightful as 
its spirited heroine—bright with fhe charm of youth, 
humorous, and warm with sympathy for a beloved 
little sinner who found there is no armor against 
Fate and the persistent fascination of a pair of manly 


grey eyes. 


Rochel Swete Macnamara 


Author-of 
“The Fringe of 


the Desert,” ete. 
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i _ Americanisms." 





_ AMERICAN FROM THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


a I 
(Continued from Page 157) 


@tor Lodge with abundant material for an 
@luminating essay on 5‘ Shakespeqgre’s 
Thirdly, there are the 
lang terms and phrases of indigenous 
-* @rigin and of ephemeral existence, spring- 
~ fgg up overnight, carried across the con- 
tinent on the wings of the merning, and 
fading into contemptudus oblivion the day 
after tomorrow: Skiddoo, let her go, Gal- 
lagher;. twenty-three for you. These 
fmept expressions do not MiSe to the dig- 
nity of Amerieanisms. And finally there 
awe the’ true Americanisms to be set over 
@gainst the corresponding Briticisms: 
Elevator, (lift;) @rugstore, (chemist’s 
g@hop;) spool of thread, (reel of cotton.) 

It is upon ‘these that Mr. Mencken 
focuses our attention. He shows that 
American speech began to differentiate it- 
self from British speech in the eightcenth 
century. He quotes from Thomas Jeffer- 
@on (writing in 1813) an assertion that 
the new circumstances under which we 
fre placed call~for new words, new 
Phrases, and for the transfer of old words 
to. new objects: an American dialect will 
@herefore be formed.’’ And Mr. Mencken 
has found, in a déedicatory letter written to 


‘Benjamin Franklin, in 1789, a similar as-~ 


gertion by Noah Webster: 
* Numerous iccal causes, such as a new 
country, mew combinations of ideas in 
arts and sciences, and some inter- 
course with tribes wholly unknown in 
Europe, will introduce new words into 
the American tongue. These causes 
will produce. in a course of time, a 
e in North America as differ- 
ent from thé future language of Eng- 
land as the modern Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish are from the German, 
or from one another. é 
This prediction of a hundred and thirty 
Years ago has now been fulfilled, so Mr. 
Mencken maintains. Mark Twain and 
George Ade were justified in asserting that 
there are now two languages, English and 
American, the latter differentiated by ‘* its 
impatient disdain of rule and precedent, 


and hence its large capacity (distinctly | 


greater than that of the English of Eng- 
land) for taking in new words and phrases 


and for manufacturing new locutions out | 


of its own Mmaterials,"’ (Page 19.) The 
American is restless, impetuous, and swift 
te take short cuts. He is not, however, 


lacking in a capacity for discipline; 
he has it Fighly developed; he submits 
to leadership readily, and even to 
tyranny. But, by a curious twist, it is 
not the Madership that is old and 
decorous that fetches him, but the 
leadership that is new and extrava- 
nt. s ° ag A new fallacy in 
politics spreads faster -in the United 
States thas: anywhere else on carth, 
and so doe* a new fashion in hats, or 
@ new revelation of God, or a new 
means of killing time, or a new meta- 
phor or pi¢ce of slang, (Page 22.) 


As a result of the widening difference of 
eur Americah speech from British speech 


is *‘ not merely a difference in vocabu-. 


lary.’’ but ‘‘ above all a difference én pro- 
nunciation, tn intonation, in conjugation 
and declensién, in metaphor and idiom, in 
the whole fathion of using words,’’ (Page 
34.).—~ 

These things may be admitted, all of 
them, and in fact they must be admitted, 
but this admission does not carry with it 
any acknowledgment that there are now 
two languages, or that there ever will be. 
Mr. Mencker is rejoiced by the vitality, 
tH® vigor, the freshness of the American 
language, ani he looks forward to a 
time when the foremost American authors 
will cast off all allegiance to the traditions 
of the language as these came into being 
in England. Yet he has to regret that he 
can see no sign of any new “departure in 
the writings of these foremost authors. 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain and Mr. 
Howells are devoid of any colonial .sub- 
gervience to British standards, but what 
they wrote is still English and English of 
an indisputable purity. Even Mr. Menc- 
ken’s own book is written in what he would 
call English and not in what he would call 

erican. 

The fact is that we Americans are all of 
us the children of Ch , the subjects of 
King Shakespeare, the coheirs of Milton 
and of Dryden; and we are proud of that 
ancient and honorable descent. There is 
really no probability that we shall ever re- 
mounce that inestimable heritage, however 
frankly we may free ourselves from out- 
worn shackles and however bold and willful 
We may be in verbal innovation. What is 
probable and increasingly probable, as Mr. 





> . Mencken himself is too shrewd not to see 
. clearly, is that the British will prevent the 


gap between our speech and theirs from 
becoming wider than it is at present by 
~ accepting the best of our lingututic novel- 


- ties. In a footnote (written In 1f)) te the 


latest edition of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ’”’ 
Lowell declared that he could not take up 
‘@ British journal without findiig Ameri- 
‘anisms. ‘‘ The majority of Lnglishwan 
fontinue to make borrowings ‘frrw the 
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Claude’s 
Book 


Mrs. Kelway-Bamber 





“Claude’s Book” is the revelation to 
his mother by a young airman, killed 
in Jj Fe war, of his new life in the next 


SIR OLIVER LODGE writes: 
“A genuiné, unedited though neces- 
sarily abbreviated record of what has 
come through a thoroughly honest 
medium.”’ 


(Just ready. $1.60 nét.) 
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The International Ma 
By J. A. Hobscn 


This new study of 
and internationalist includes much new [ 


the great free-trader 
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tog Te and figures since 
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oa carefully distilled their charac- 

rs from their written and spoken 
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THE PEACE PRESIDENT 
By William Archer > 





. An estimate and appreciation of Wood- 
row Wilson. es justification of Mr. 
Wilson's policy in regard to the great 
war which is << “likely soon to be bet- 


tered."-—-N. Y. 
ond: printing. $1.00 net.) 
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An historical analysis and criticism of 
Social Anarchism and Syndicalism 
~ § the author of “Why MGL ety 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY 
OLD AGE 
By T. Bodley Scott, M. D. 





A simple treatise on morals and | pon 
cine, showing how the tragedy of pre- 
nang ee mental and bodily decay may 

largely prevented. ($1.35 net.) 


Out and About 
London 


By Thomas Burke 





ber 








The author of ‘‘Limechouse Nights,” and 
“‘Nichts in London” again takes uv the 
challenge of ‘‘the seven hundred square 
miles of London in which adventure is 
shyly lurking for those who will 

my seek her out.’’ 
(Just Ready. $1.40.) 
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The Man Nobody. Knew 
By HOLWORTHY-HALL 
' < Seventh Edition 
“The theme, which the author has employed in this-noteworthy novel 
with a-certain expert audacity, should prove of vital interest to innumerable 


» especially in this momentous period of reconstruction.” 
—wN. Y. Tribune: 


2 “The love: story is delightful, the financial episodes intensely interest- 
ing.” —Cincimnati Times-Star 
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A Land-Girl’s Love Story 
’ By BERTA RUCK 
Author of “His Official Fiancee,” “The Years for Rachel,” etc. 
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By MRS. VICTOR RICKARD © ‘ 
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marvelous figure; he stands out sharp apd clear, offering 














, ditt, has to do some lively thinking 


ITH two nerve-racking, linet. 
breaking mysteries in the 
same family on her hands, that 
breezy young person, Molly Bab- 


to rout out the culprits 
in her latest case 


MISS 
MAITLAND 


—Private Secretary—— 


Most people know Molly, that 
tip-top little detective with the 
big heart and a great nose for 
romance, who made such a hit 
as “The Girl at Central.” 
Merry and keen as ever, she 
tackles a jewel robbery and a , 
kidnapping with all kinds of 
grisly possibilities, and un- 
earths, along with a few other 
fascinating enigmas, an alto- 
gether new love 
story. 


By GERALDINE BONNER 
Author of “‘The Girl at Central” 
At “all booksellers, Illus. $1.50 net. 
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A sparkling biography 
By Mrs. Vernon Castle 
MY HUSBAND 


The unconventional story of a rare character to whom life 
was a joyous game. His dancing, the very name Castle, were 
gay accidents in a high-spirited career, according to this i intimate 
fecord by his wife and dancing partner. Captain Castle sac- 
rificed his life in the war to save a fellow aviator. 
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Kings-at:Arms 


‘By Marjorie Bowen, Author of “The Third Estate,” Etc. 


The dramatic personality of Peter the Great fills this strong red-blooded 
story. ‘One feels the splendor of his great desires, the heat of his helpless 
rage when trained armies conquer his horde of savages; the depth of patience 
that beat and welded into shape the army that drove Karl XII at last into 
exile. The tremendous power of thetman who gave Russia to the world thrills 
the reader at every turn of the absorbing tale. 
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__-may *be noted, too, that Hooker's father, 


> gssociate and close personal friend of 





REMINISCENCES OF A 
, eee FAMOUS DARWINIAN 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR sotnry 
DALTON HOOKER, O. M., G. 8.1L, 
Based “ Materials ollected pi Ar- 
ranged m4 Hooker. . By Leonard 
Huxley. ortraits and Illustrations, In 
two volumes. ‘New York: D. Appleton 


™- JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 
who for several decades before his 
- death occupied a position *‘ unique 
among living botanists," was the 


Charles Darwin. He was, -as a botanist, 
** born to the purple,’’ for his- father, Sir 
William Hooker, was one of the foremost 
botariists of Great Britain, and his’ ma- 
ternal grandfather, Dawson Turner, was 
a great botanist, too. From his ‘early 
youth he had, of course, the great ad- 
vantage of his father’s fine herbarium and 
the -botanic garden. which he had made 
one of the scientific glories of Glasgow 
University, and later he was his father’s 
assistant. and coworker at ‘Kew Gardens. 
Leonard Huxley, writing his life and edit- 
ing his letters, sums up his career by 
saying that he *‘ began with unrivaled. op- 
portunities; and made unrivaled use of 
them.’’ Of his place in the great structure 
of modern science his biographer says: 

** Ini every province of physics and as- 
tronomy, in meédicine and ‘its fellow sci- 
ence’, the nineteenth century..saw great 
and memorable figures stand out; but most 
memorable-the central group, who, touch- 
ing ‘most nearly upon life and its place in 
the universe, awoke the loudest opposition 
and achieved the greatest triumph.’’ 


Charles Lyell pointed the way to Darwin: 
after the appearancé of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species,’’ Thomas Henry Huxley was chief 
champion in the support and spread of 
evolution on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of freedom of scientific thought and 
speech. It was Hooker's privilege to be 
Darwin’s sole confidant for nearly fifteen 
years, his generous friend, his unstinting 
helper, his keen critic, and ultimate con- 
vert in the light of his own work and the 
material he could so abundantly furnish. 

The story of Joseph Hooker's life work 
fs, in one aspect, the/history of the share 
taken by botany in establishing fhe theory 
of evolution and the effect produced upon 
it by acceptance of that theory. 

This is the aspect in which ‘‘ The Life 
and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker ”’ 
first arouses the reader's interest. Through- 
out the book the association with Darwin, 
and with the other men who, working in 
other sciences than botany, were producing 
great and arresting work. stands out. 
Hooker met Darwin in 1839, when the 
former was 22 years old. The corre- 
spondence between thém began in 1843, 
when Hooker was already recognized as 
an important botanist. At that time Dar- 


win wrote to congratulate him on his re- | _ 


turn from his botanizing voyage to the 
antarctic, and made certain suggestions, 
with the offer of his own collections . for 
assistance, for new scientific work. Hooker 
writes: 

This led me to sending him an outline 
of the conclusions I had formed 
ing the distribution of plants in the 
southern regions, and the necessity of 
assuming the destruction of consider- 
able areas of land to account for the 
relations of the flora of the so-called 
Antarctic Islands. I do not ‘suppose 
that any of these ideas were new to 
him, but they led to an animated and 
i correspondence full of instruc- 

jon. 

The scientific acquaintance thus begun 
quickly ripened into warm personal friend- 
ship. In 1845 Darwin wrote that, in con- 
sequence of thé community of tastes be- 
tween them, he felt ag if he had known 
Hooker for twenty years. And after forty 
years the bond between them was as strong 
as ever. A letter from Darwin in 1881 
shows his constant appreciation of Hook- 
er’s friendship, and in 1858 he wrote to 
the botanist: 

You are the one. living soul. from 
whom I have constantly received sym- 
pathy. Believe that I never forget 
“even for a minute how much assistance 
I have received from vou. 

A typical example of the assistance. he 
gave Darwin is made plain in a letter from 
India in 1848, in which he answers many 
scientific questions, not connected with 
botany, from his observations there. It- 


grandfather, and other older botanists 
were prone to look askance upon the com- 
mingling of botany with other sciences, 
and’ that Joseph Hooker's broader inter- 
ests were not in accordance with existing 
conventions of scientific work. On the, 
other hand, it is plain that in asking his 
aid Darwin constantly stimulated Hooker’s 
own work. And there was no lack of 
independence in the botanist’s attitude 
toward Darwin and Darwinism-—nor, we 
may add, toward anything else. He was 
very critical of Darwin's speculations, and 
refused to accept his theory until he found 
convincing proof that satisfied his judicial’ 
mind; Darwin never tired of telling his 
friend, as a matter of fact, how he valued 


good.’’ But once converted to redamn: 
Hooker was its stanch and unfailing ad- 
vocate, doing battle for his beliefs on every 

Huxl¢y was another close friend... The 
“Life and Letters’’ bristlés with the 
great names of nineteenth century science 
in Great Britain,..and to some extent in 
other countries as well. 

In 1855 Hooker ‘became assistant to his 
Y father, who was at Kew Gardens; 
and till Sir Williafa’s death ten years'later © 
father and son worked ther at ** the 
Mecca of botany they created.’’ When 
Sir William Hooker died, his son succeed= 


his greatest work in botany, but:his-pub- « 
lished record as a “botanist covers three- 
quarters of a century—from 1887 to 1911— 


out that, though he lived to be 94, he 
‘‘ never really grew old.’’ When he died 
he had long been recognized as the leading 
botanist of the British Empire, and the 
list of distinctions awarded to him shows 
the appreciation meted to him in_ other 


is a story of the great achievements of 
his time in botany. It* has other points 
of interest, however, that are not for the 
scientist alone. 


For this scientist was a prolific and de- 
lightful letter writer, a man of happy 
descriptive powers, charming individual 
twists of expression, a man obviously of 
wide-open eyes, who never became the dry- 
as-dust type of scientist. His letters are 
full of interesting things from his world- 
wide travels, rich in comments on books, 
‘things, -people, frank and shmple in the 
wealth of affection that he bears for his 
family and friends. ‘There: are scores of 
phrases that might be quoted most happily. 

An interesting point for the American 
reader is to be found in his discussion of 
American democracy and the possibility of 
American friendship with England, in his 
letters to his good friend Asa Grey. This 
scholar had not too great faith in ‘' the 
people '’—nor, for that matter, in any but 
the most elementary “ public education ” 
—and he did not, writing during the civil 
war, think that America and England were 
ever likely to be real friends: they were 
he explained, far too much alike. But 
when he came to this country in the sev- 
“enties he found Americans delightful peo- 
ple, though he uttered frank and amusing 
criticisms of some things in America, and 
thought our fruit ‘‘ contemptible.’’ 





MUSICAL ESSAYS 


MUSICAL ESSAYS. By Hector Berlioz. 
Translated by Edwin Evans from the 

._‘‘A Travers Chants.’" Volume 

Tii., -** Bonne. Weber, and Wagner.’ 

four portraits." N New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Hector Berlioz, like Schumann, Liszt, 
and -Wegner, not. onJy wrote-music but 
wrote about it, which the witty French- 
man did indeed most entertainingly of the 
four. _ From previous volumes of. Mr. 
Evans's translation, ‘‘ Beethoven's Nine 
Symphonies,"’ ‘‘ Gluck and His Operas,’’ 
the present selection refers at random to 
Mozart’s ‘* Seraglio,"’ to Weber's ‘‘ Frei- 
schiitz "' and ‘‘ Oberon,” to Wagner's con- 
certs in Paris, and, in passing, also to the 
“s Romeos ** of Bellini, Steibelt, Dalayrac, 
and Zingarelli, to Stephen Heller’s piano. 
works, to Reber’s symphonies. Few better’ 
than Berlioz could speak his serious word 
on ‘‘ The Addition of Modern Instruments 
to Ancient Scores.’’ 

Under cover of ‘‘ Chinese Musical Man- 
ners’’ he touches some abuses of interna- 
tional art, such as ‘‘ the precaution, so 
much admired, of an artist of . German 
origin who, fearing to find his native 
cognomen replaced by one not to his lik- 
ing, prepared his visiting card as.‘ Schneit- 
zoeffer, (please pronounce Bertram.)’” 
Of this sort of camouflage there is an echo 
in the rush to Americanize certaif artists’ 
mames in New York since the present war. 
In a chapter:on ‘* Pitch,’’ the Minister 
of State, uneasy respecting the future— 
more and more alarming—of musical. exe- 
cution in lyric theatres, astonished at the 
shortness of duration of thé singer’s ca- 
reer, and rightly persuaded that the pro- 
gressive elevation of pitch was a cause of 
the ruin of the best voices, appointed qa 
commission to examine the question. The 
wise men‘s verdict is amusingly antic- 
ipated by Berlioz. 

The ‘* Little Dog '’ school, to which a 
final word is devoted, is that of singers 
whose voices are possessed of an extraor- 
dinary extension of the upper portion of 
their scale, and who, in’consequencé, are 
enabled to wind up every cadence with a 
high E or F or even a superhigh G. -The 
pleasure which this performance causes is 
similar in the Frenchman's opinion to that 
afforded by a little dog when one treads 
upon its paw and listens to the timbre of its 


ed him at’ Kew. It was there-that he did © 


and Professor F..O. Bower has pointed . 


countries. Naturally, the story of his life . ; 


“I heard coming closer and 
closer the triumphant notes: a 


of the Morea 


that chorus? 


" Beside-me lies-a copy of THE SECRET. 
CITY; which I have just read. My mind 


ellous. 
Beyond my window the familiar outlines 
of New: a are blutred by the ‘dusk © 
and against its shadows ‘Pais ma eto 


. - These are “the closing 
| Walpole’ $ Scoryiovel a Petrograd 


Who | are they that come 
closer: ae Whose’ voices swell 


Secret City—rears 


How fascinating is this Walpile: weiitanie” 
of spells—this surprinting of a world that\ 
‘one has never beheld upon the fading ~ 
surface of the one before our eyes! 


Vera, ‘Nina, young Bohan and Jerry Law- 

Semyonov and ‘The Rat—their 
forms people my room, their voices fill my 

-< ears. I see the Nevsky with its hushed 
crewds and silent Cossacks on that fate- 
ful day; the Neva sheathed in glittering 
_ice that seems to imprison beneath its 
surface a monster that would.rise from 
the ooze and filth of the river bed. 


rence; 


“Closer and closer the 
triumphant notes of the 


Marseillaise’’ 


Who are they that come singing? Is not 
the song alike upon the lips of Vera and 
Nina and upon those of Semyonov and 
The Rat? Beauty, tenderness, and glori- 
fied passion on the one hand; malice, evil, ~ 
craft and darkness on the other. 


What is this 


Is it Hope or Menace? 


enigma of a people struck free of its 


chains and still enslaved? 


Perhaps my interpretation is wrong, but 
in Nina I find Walpole’s mystical figure 
of Russia, proud and humble, self-reliant 
and dependent, courageous and weak, 
passionate and calm, rising above the © 
evil, the despair and the terror with face 
to the sky and outstretched arms to which 
the broken shackles still cling. 


SECRET CITY 
> By HUGH WALPOLE 


At All Book Shops. Net, $1.68 
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NOTABLE BOOKS : 
IN BRIEF REVIEW 





( Continued from Page 163 ) 


and other great men of Philadelphia, ef 
great historic matters, some of whick are 
half forgotten today. Who remembers, for 
example, that independence was discussed 
in Carpenters’ Hall, at a tentative meeting 
of the First Continental Congress in 1874, 
many months before, as Mr. ShackJeton 
points out, ‘‘ Concord and Bunker Hill 
carried its deliberations into action ’’? To 
many Americans Capenters’ Hall: and In- 
dependence Halli are hopelessly confuged. 
And that is on two counts a pity, for Car- 
penters’ Hall is not only of great sigaifi- 
cance in the history of American indepen- 
dence: it is the hall of an ancient guild, a 
very ancient guild indeed, that links our 
country picturesquely with an older werld. 
Philadelphia keeps more of the really old 
in her buildings than does any other 
American city. But one must look for 
these old things. It is one of the chief 
merits of Mr. Shackleton’s book that it 
helps us so charmingly in the search, 
. whether it is for hidden old churches or 
beautiful heuses of Colonial days. To the 
reader who knows Philadelphia well there 
comes the inevitable wish that the author 
had written even more about these old 
buildings, had mentioned other churches, 
for example, that the Philadelphian knows 
and loves. But this is not only a book a@f 
old buildings; it is a *‘ Book of Philadel- 
phia.’’ It has chapters on *‘ Art and Art- 
ists,’’ ‘‘ Actors and Authors,’’ ‘‘ A Collegr 
Town Within a City,’’ and ‘* Some Distin- 
guishing Traits."’ It has a chapter on 
“The Old York Road,’ and another on 
that famous chain of suburbs which is 
formally known as ‘‘ The Main Line,"’ 


which Philadelphians are apt to call simply | 


“The Line,’’ or even more familiarly 
“The Road,’ but which Mr. Shackleton 
significantly dubs ‘‘ The Wayne Line.’ It 
has another chapter on classic architecture 
—of which there is much—in Philadelphia. 
And of-course it makes reference to the 
terrible distinction between north and 
south of Market Street. 

The illustrations are many and excellent. 
This is indeed a book to be welcomed. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


ERS FIELDS 
By Lieut. Col. Johm McCrae, 
Eesay in Character by 
Sir Andrew 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
OLONEL McCRAE’S beautiful poem 
has been reprinted so often and be- 
come so familiar to us all since its 
first appearance in Punch, Dec. 8, 1915, 
that its” publication in book form is some- 


“go. thing both to be welcomed and to cause a 


bit of surprise that it has not been done be- 
fore. However that may be, here it is ina 
book with other poems of war and of peace 
by the author and with 2 fine agd signifi- 
cant ‘‘ essay ’’ that is biography as well. 
John McCrae died of pneumonia on Jan. 
28, 1918, just as negotiations were being 
completed for his appointment as consult- 
ing physician to the British armies in 
He was 45 years old. The two 
short poems that close the collection in his 
book are memorable. The first is ‘* The 
Night Cometh "’: 
Cometh the night. The wind falls low, 
The trees swing siowly to and fro: _ 
Around the church the headstones 
Guna like children strayed oy 
But found again, and folded so. 


No chiding look doth she bestow: 
If she is giad, they cannot know; 
If if or well they spend their day, 
Cometh the night. 


Singing or sad, intent they go; 
They do not see the shadows grow 
te =. yet is time,’’ they y lightly, 


ri Before our work aside we lay ’’; 
Their task is but haif done, and lo! 
Cometh the night. 
The last poem in the book is called ‘' In 
Due Season."’ It is very short: 
If night should come and find me at 


my toil, 
When ali Life's day I had, though 
faintly wrought, 
And shallow furrows, cleft in stony soil 
Were all my labor. Shall I count it 
naught 


If only one poor gleaner, weak of hand, 
Shall ype an scanty sheaf where I 


or 3 thee the Master doth 
a 

the harvest rests with 

e.” 


have 
ad Nay, 


eman 

Thy work: 

j Him alon 
The death of John McCrea, in the prime 
of his life and at the height of his useful- 
ness, is one of the war's tragedies. The 
story of his life, as Sir Andrew Macphail 
tells it, is indeed a story of “‘ eharacter,”’ 
ef devotion, of hard work, kindness, the 
love of children and horses and dogs, of 
courage and endurance always. He was 
fm the South African war, as well as at the 
front in this one. And yet the main con- 
eern of his life, through most of the wirk- 


pa -. tg years; was the stu4y and prétiies of 





medicine, He had, as we all know, made 
@ mark in his profession before he enlisted 
as surgeon with the Canadians; in July, 
1914, he was at work on the second edition 
of *‘The Textbook of Pathology,’’ by 
Adami and McCrae. 

Only one poem in this book, besides ‘* In 
Flanders Fields,"’ was written during this 
war. It, too, is short. It was written in 
1917: 

° a 

ee, fall silént till the dead men 


aoe Bate heads the legions press- 
(These fought their fight in time ef 


And died 
not knowing how the 
had gone.) ~ 


Oo [vy muzzies, pause, and let 


The dawn that 
“* foming streaks the 
Then let your mighty chorus witness 


That we will onward till we win or fall, 
That we will keep the faith for which 
they died. 


; in cantent m tu th 
ay rn em te 
That fs a good poem for us to read today. 


POLAND 
THE WHITE HBAGLE OF POLAND. 
E. F. Benson. New York: Gearwe a 
Doran Company. $1.50. 
highly informing book was writ- 


ished the possibility of the accomplishment 
of the German ‘** Middle Europe ’’ scheme 
was still a not unlikely eventuality. That 
scheme is now one of the fantastic wraiths 
of history, merely part of the record of 
Prussian megalomania. The chief purpose 
then for which Mr. Benson wrote, namely, 
to warn his readers of the necessity for 
guarding against Germany's exploitation of 
Poland as part of her Middle Europe 
scheme, is now a superfluous caution. Still 
this volume telis in a clear and vivid style 
much that will be new to a great many 
people who were not surprised, for in- 
stance, when the newspapers told that 
Genera! Pilsudski and M. Dmowski had both 
joined Mr. Paderewski's Cabinet. It was a 
striking coalition between two men who had 


for years represented different strands in_| 


the tangled web of Poland's political life; 
Mr. Benson's book tells you what both 
these men represent and why. He tells you 
why Lithuania must not be forcibly an- 
nexed to Poland, why the Jews in Poland 
are pro-German and why a liberal policy 
toward them is absolutely necessary if a 
stable Government is to be established, and 
many other things which are of vital in- 
terest now that we are part of the Euro- 
pean polity in a sense that we have never 
been before. 

Speaking of the two main parties in Po- 
land before the German collapse, Mr. Ben- 
son says: 

After the annexation of Bosnia and 


Russia. This had the unfortunate ef- 
fect of splitting up into opposed camps 
the most Yervent 


unity and independence. 

explains one of the most puzzling 
anomalies in the Polish situation at the 
beginning of the war. Mr. Benson’s book 
explains a great dea) more; he makes clear, 
for instance, exactly what lay behind the 
German declaration of Polish independence 
and why the Kaiser was willing to grant 
liberties to the Jews of Poland while he 
did everything he could to oppress the Jews 
of Lithuania. As well as the struggies 
and aspirations of a brave people this book 
reveals the cynicism: and ruthlessness of 
the policy of the exile of Amerongen. 
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2 
Action—a man’s 
kind of heroine—and Jackson Gregory the’ author. 
You can’t beat this combination! Jilustrated $1.50 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO? 
* Now That You Are Home From the War 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE A FARMER? 
Read the New “Opportunity Book” 


Opportunities in Farming 


By EDWARD OWEN DEAN 


A practical discussion of the farmer's work and life 
written by a practical farmer especially for the return- 
ing soldier who wants to take a fresh hold. it will 
help you decide, because it tells you what ‘personal 
qualities you need, where to go, what to raise, what 
capital and facilities you need, what you have to go 
up against. 


A New Series, Dealing with Opportunities 
IN PREPARATION 
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JOURNALISM... --- 200005. secceees+-By James Melvin Lee 
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Price 75 cents (postage free) 
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A Society of States 


4 Discussion of s _ By W. T. S. Stallybras, M. A. (Oxon.) 


Fellow and Vice-Principal of Brasenose College,-Oxford. 
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Denise. ’ . 
tragedy to Dr. Phillimore and the reader, 
something that he might have done much 
sooner but for the necessity of keeping up 
sorrow, other: 
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ts 
amount of quite pointiess 
flat dialogue, which makes the story stem 
much longer than it really is. 

Preston very nearly becomes un-Victorian 
at ope point; when he sees that_a useless 
promise given ten years ago, and held 


i 
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a shuddering sigh Helen Delamotte dropped 


Bo long as they are goime to be used at 
all, why pot go all the way and give Celia 
a@ satiefactory future? But it is not to be. 
The reader ts apt to think that most 
of the characters are slightly tinged with 


An exception, however, must be made in 
favor of a most admirable blue cat, which is 
sentimental enough to refuse food for two 
days while his master was critically M, and 
practical enough to celebrate a return for 
the better by eating a large fish that had 
been prepared for the master’s refresh- 
ment. The cat also has the faculty; not 
shared by-some of the human characters, 
of recognizing an insane person et sight: 
and this gift of his, coming into play 
when the time has arrived for the miracie, 
starts things moving teward what may | 
appropriately be termed the catastrophe. 


THE HIGHFLYERS 


By Buding- 


Clarence 
York: 


ton ke land: W Harper & 
n e ew 
Brothers. $1.50. 


HIS is a story of the awakening of De- 
troit to the war for freedom, Mr. Kel- 
land’ describes how slowly the awaken- 

ing came throughout the country; and De- 
troit, fabulously rich with its automobile 
industry, makes an excellent background 
to illustrate this lethargy. The here of the 
novel, Potter Waite, the son of an Amer- 
fean Senator and millionaire automobile 
manufacturer, awoke sooner than most of 
the other young men inthe. book to the 
false part. America was playing: 

He studied-and weighed the mantfes-- 
tations of public consciousness in De- 
troit, smug, wealthy; inaccessible De- 

Detroit was on no € 
coast; Detroit was safe from invasion ; 
Detroit did not share the fears and 
the excitement of the seaboard, but 
went on its way mmnufacturing motor 
cars.and ni stoves and var- 
nish, and piling up its. wealth fantas- 
tically, spending its wealth but never 
able to exhaust fits income. Subma- 
rine sinkings were academic affairs in 
Detroit; bomb plots, the incitement of 
labor to violént unrest, the torch of the. 
plotter, were matters that affected her 
nefrly. There were those in high 
who knew that the stealthy tye 
y's army of moles was on 
; that they tunneled ‘under- - 
city’s feet, 
Detroit 


pro 
activities. Her German-A 
were loud. in. their talk. The hyphen” 
its definite place among them, 
itched “and Like the 
“the Middle West: was moving, 
giacier-like, toward a distant point. 
The moment would come when glacier 
movement became avalanche’ rush. 
--It cannot be salf that the mechanics of 
Mr. Kdland’s tale are entirely new: we 
are familiar by now; thanks to injrumerable 
war plays and novels, withthe patriotic 
young American-in love with the daugh- 
ter of a pro-German who is recretly plot- 
ting against the Government. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Kelland has given. his story.many 
new twists; and his picture of the care- 
less, spendthrift life of the young Detroit 
millionaires, who until the automobile in- 
dustry had poured a flood of goid into their 
fathers’ laps had beéh quite poor, makes 
“{nteresting reading. “There sre many ex- 
eiting incidents; young Potter takes. his 


PLAYGROUND OF SATAN 


SATAN Bea- 
Be ent ke 


have @ vivid picture of a part’ at least 
what the war meant te Poland The novel 


80 close to the paths of the conflicting 
armies. But in the early Summer of 1914, 
when the tale begins, there was no thought 
of armies or of war. Ian, Lord of Ruvno, 


tly two cousins of Ian’s, 


i 
i: 
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The first actual, concrete knowledge of 
the war came to Ruvné when word arrived 
that the sister of one of the servants there, 
a woman living in a town near the border, 
had ,been murdered in cold bleod by the 
advancing Prussians. But they soon be- 


during bombardment, they had fed the 


women alike, and then blow it up. They 
escaped; and from-the highroad -looked 
back t6 see their beloved home destroyed 
in “a.volcano of smoke, flamé and. rub- 
bish.” Al}:the treasures it contained were 
jost; in three hours the Huns had_ de- 
stroyed what it had taken centuries to 
make. Then come the terrors and hard- 
ships of the flight; and though the. leve 
story which runs through the book reaches 
a happy ending, there’can as yet be no 
happy ending to a. veracious tale of Po- 
land.° 


‘The book indeed concludes with a vision 
of horrors still to come; for after a time 
the Ruvno people meet and are befriend- 
ed by the old Princess Ostrov, better 
known as Vera Petrovna, a great lady who 
had herself equipped and managed a hos- 
pital and a hospital train, both ef them 
renowned for their comfort and good nurs- 
ing. And no one then foresaw her dread- 
ful end, or dreamed that the day was to * 
come when her palace In Petrograd—the 
palacé she had turned into a hospital— 
would be “ broken into by Lenine’s mob, 
looted, and burned; that her old. body 
would be thrown into the nearest canal 
after the life had been strangied out of it.’" 
The book gives an impressive account of 
somié few-of the terrible things which 
happened to Poland, as weil as an interest-. 


tically vile and. brutal. Germans, and « 
number of Cossacks, peasants, Jews, &c., 


novel. 


MADAM CONSTANTIA 


MADAM CONSTANTIA. Jetterse Car- 
ter, Htuatrated, Lauginten Green & Oe. 


LTHOUGH the period of the American 
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Bo iene he ee ee 
plete guide 20 all forms of gardents 


. A com: 
. written 0 clearly and simply that even. a child 


can understand it, by the avthor of “The 
of the Land,” the most. woman _ 


dnpert of Rmndcicg,\, Cin ah che te tal Son the’ 


amateur that covér the entire field of bles, 
fruits aad flowers and j 


the garden and how to ‘do it in every season. 


A. cn tale, tm Gao Minipield Masia 


- League Series which is now recognized as the 
A ae eg See tok 


ation on town 
and. city affairs. Mr. Fitzpatrick -outlines .in 
detail the work of handling city 
problems through experts in civic and municipal 
welfare rather than through politicians, and 
im actual practice......... ‘$2.25 net 
The first book on the labor turnover whick 
treats this zn: quesion exhaustively as to 
size, the relative importance of its. causes, its 
effect on organization and. production. The 


practical is given for reducing the turn- 
over is an i t constructive contribution 
to the subject. By Samuel H. Slichter, U. 5. A., 
formeriy i im“ Political Economy, Uni- 


versity of Chicago.With introduction by Pro- 


. fessor John R: Commons. 3 
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Two vols., with portraits. - 


BRAND WHITLOCK’S 


own story of the ravaging of Belgium. 
Wicsise. dein ol German invasion 
by the one man whose’ iy is- final. 


dio, Cit lops, uncut edges,.$7-50-net. 
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The Tribune says: 


-nature than most _ full 


delight.” 


Meredith Nicholson’s 
LADY LARKSPUR 


“May be read at a single sit- 
ting, but it contains more joyous 
humor and “whimsical human 
sized 
novels, and it will be long re- 
membered. with unalloyed 


i) CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48*ST. NEW YORK “2 


— 


The Sun says: 

Mr... Nicholson has. a_ fine 
faculty for comedy-touched with 
farce and touching to laughter. 
‘Were Frank Stocktén alive he 
would be ‘quietly delighted to 
have some one conjecture him ‘to 
have. -written- ‘Lady Larkspur’.” 
$1.00 Net 
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play their Yarious parts in an interesting | 


By CAPT. F. 


The World, New York: 


: a Sand Bichon. <a tag. 
BRETT YOUNG, Author of “Marching on ‘Tanga.” 
~~ The New York Trebune calls it “A singularly powerful tale.”. ©. 
The Boston Post: “A real.yarp, so.well written that it actually 

- ~ takes-you into Africa.” ee : 

“A flaming story of passion, devotion, 
treachery, and herdic sacrifice.” 


E. P,-DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Filth Ave., New York. - 
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Lightning 
Flashed! 


The captain shivered—gasped. © Could it be that lov rely 
girl—who was riding a motorcycle through that raging 
midnight? 

He must be dreaming. 

Yet; through the thunderous dark, by that fitful 
lightning flash, he saw . 

But this is a mystery so exciting—so deep-schemed 
that even the Secret Service couldn’t unravel it. 

Read about it in the breathless pages of this thrilling 
story. 


THE PRIVATE WIRE TO WASHINGTON 
; “By Harold MacGrath 


Plots so baffling—so new | out brightly in the list of 
and different as this one— | this year’s best sellers. 
you may go a long way to Never before has Harold 
find. MacGrath written a story 
; so brilliant—so enthralling 
So cleverly is the mystery | -_., gripping as this one. 
concealed — so _ adroitly : 

5 Eke Get it today, at the near- 
woven the tangle of intrigue | est bookstore, and enjoy the 
and- romance — that this | best thing you’ve read in 
story is destined to stand | months. $1.35 


Harper & Brothers. Established 1817. New York. 
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ROFOUNDLY beautiful, genuine, convincing in 
its simplicity, is Snaith’s romance of an English 
soldier and of his family, typical Britishers, hard 

hit by the sorrows of war, chastened in pride, freed 
4 doe aig coming out of the conflict with heads 
1g 


THE UN DEFEATED 


In the redemption of a shiftless dreamer, an apparent 
failure, into a strong, brave man and a hard, ma- 
terialistic family into one of warmer sympathies and 
broader outlook. Snaith strikes the keynote of ~ 
the change war has wrought in the hearts of men 
the world over and tells a story charming in its homli- 
ness, forceful in its truth. 


By J. C. Snaith 
Author of “The Sailor” 


At all booksellers, $1.60 Fe 
D. APPLETON & co. 

















“MASTERPIECES OF DELICIOUS COMEDY” 


While Paris Laughed 


By LEONARD MERRICK 
New York Times: :-— “Compact of gayety and wit and mirth 
sparkle which is as gay and as French as champagne. "2 


Philadelphia Public Ledger:—“Mr. Merrick is more than a wit at 
this time, he is a public benefactor.’ 


$1.75 net ot cny bookstore, or may be ordered direct; postage exta, of 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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By GEORGE ase apt CHAMBERLAIN 
Wonderfully Ii! - Price $1.75 net 
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HENRY VAN DYKE’S 8% 
The Valley of Vision 


A book of romance and some half-told tales. 


The N. Y. Tinies says of these stories:— 

“It isso full of variety that almost every reader 
will find in it something of interest, while all of 
it is well, and some of it very exquisitely, and 
some of it very forcibly, written in a smooth and 
gracious style.” 


The N. Y. Sun says:— 

“The Valley of Vision’ shows the pleasant, 
easy style, the high idealism, the gentleness and 
sanity of spirit that are characteristic of Dr. 
van Dyke.” 


The Boston Transcript says:— 


“A group of his stories, sketches, allegories, all 
of them close to life and its spiritual significance.” 


Illustrated a 50 


Ge) anus AVE. AT 48*ST. SCRIBNERS SONS (a3) 


Labor and Reconstruction in 


no By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, Editor of 
Europe “American Problems of Reconstruction” 


The Hon. W. B. WILSON, in.an Introduction, commends the book 

as having “‘these great merits. It is—notwithstanding the wide 

. Tange of considerations p's care brief, coherent, 
and clear.’’ 


The book supplies a definite, unbiased statement of what is being done 
or proposed for the rea ge of .Jabor phan mae giving the programs of 
all the leading parties, the ‘Whitley and other reports in Ragland, Germany 
and France. Net $2.50 
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book professes to relate the personal ex- 
\periences of Major Edward Craven of the 
British Army during the closing years of 
the Revolutionary-War. At the” moment 
when the story begins Major Craven is 
fighting with Colonel-Ferguson at King’s 
Mountain in ‘‘ the Carolinas."” There -he 
is wounded and taken prisoner because, 
while endeavoring to escape after Fergu- 
son’s defeat, he stopped to help his order- 
ly. After several adventures he reaches 
the comfortable plantation of his captor, 
Captain Wilmer, of the Revolutionary 
forces. The ‘‘ Madam Constantia.’’ of the 
beok is Wilmer’s brave and deyoted daugh- 
ter, herself the fieriest of all the ‘* rebels,’’ 
but whose apparently heartless conduct is 
almost as much @ puzzle to the reader as 
it was to that very gallant gentleman, 
Major Craven—until the clue is discovered. 
The tale moves from the _ picturesque 
plantation to Lord. Rawdon's camp at 
Winnsboro. General Marion, the “ Swamp 
Fox,” plays an important part in the story 
and befriends the hero at a decidedly crit- 
ical moment. There is ‘an intricate. plot, 
with plenty of twists and many incidents, 
which carries the reader along with it. 
Moreover, thé novel presents a well-bal- 
anced picture of the time, with no attempt. 
to minimize either the faults or the gal- 
lantry common to both sides. The hero, 
himself a loyg! Englishman, declares that 
“the most worthless Government that 
ever held power in England ” was the one 
which, with the German King George, 
ruled througholit the war, and parts in 
most friendly’ fashion’ from the sym- 
pathetically drawn General Marion, whose 
exploits were 7+ @ theme of generous inter- 
est and admiration " among many even of 
those they mest annoyed. Constantia her- 
self is a thoroughly patriotic daughter of 
the Colonies, with spirit and determination 
enough for a dozen young women. The 
book is well.written and contains a pretty 
love, story as well asa touch of mystery. 





THE DIAMOND PIN 


By Carolyn Wells, 


S MOND PIN. 
ba — og Lippincott Com- 


With frontispiece. J. B. 
pany. $1.35 net. 
LTHOUG Carolyn Wells's latest mys- 
stery story, ‘‘The’ Diamond Pin,’’ is 
very far-fetched in plot and inci- 
dent that it strains the reader’s credulity 
beyond the breaking point, it is not without 
interest and ingenuity. The pivot of the 
plot is a rich old-lady'’s fondness for prac- 
tical joking. Mrs. Ursula Peill\was a kind- 
ly old soul at bottom, but she could not re- 
strain her love for playing tricks on those 
around her, thereby making their lives a 
burden. As a result of this weakness her 
husband’s nephéw, Winston Pannard, was 
partly alienated from her, after trying for 
years to live peaceably with her, and her_ 
own niece, Iris Clyde, finally had ‘her al- 
ready overtried patience completely ex- 
hausted by an especially exasperating 
_prank. Iris was fond of the old lady and 
had done her best to stay with her, but 
now she resolved to go to. New York, -and 
would probably have done so, had it not 
been that on the very day. aunt and niece 
had their final quarrel, screams and cries 
for help were heard coming from the sit- 
ting room intgWhich Mrs. Pell had locked 
herself. At sthe ‘servants thought she 
was merely nyi HE a ‘trick on them. Pres-* 
ently, howev er, they broke down the door, 
and found her lying dead.. Her dress was 
torn open at the throat and the body bore 
other: marks of violence, while the room 
had evidently been ransacked. The desk 
was rifled, and the door of a cupboard safe 
built in the wall swung open, showing the 
safe to be empty. But no living person 
was in the room; the windows were cov- 
ered with steel gratings, and the one door, 
was locked. : 
. So the problem was, -who. killed) Mrs." 
Pell, and. how, haying ‘killed her, did the 
~ murderer escape from the foom? And 
where, moreover, was the magnificent col- 
lection of jewels which formed the greater 
part of her fortune, and which the reading 
of her will proved-to. have been bequeathed 
to Iris Clyde and.Winston Bannard? Of 
course the local detectives were ugable to 
find answers to these riddles, so Fleming 
Stone was called in and the mastery 
promptly solved. 
WHY . JOA JOAN ? 
wat. JOAN? By Eleanor Mercein 99 
ew York: The Century Company. $1. 
H¥_JOAN, indeed? For Mrs. eas s 
new novel has really neither hero 
nor heroine, though it is the story 
of crucial periods in Joan Darcy's life. It 
is a story very realistically handled,’ with 
no undue ‘‘ pointing ’’ of character or in- 
cident—yet a notably interesting tale 
withal. There. is no attempt to show young 
Joan Darcy as flawless, or the people about. 
her as either all good or-all. bad, heroes 


- diary courage. 


“through this book. 


‘tamed soul, within whose mild eyes there 


that are wrong and ‘foolish, too, and~who 
gurprise.us, as human folk do. 

** Why Joan?” breaks from conventional 
story-telling in its background, too. It is 
a story of the South, but wittout the 
** Southern types’ of personality or cir- 
cumstance that one has been taught to 
look for in. ‘‘ Southern”’ tales. One. has 
the sense of itseality instead. 

Joan Darcy is 18 when the novel opens, 
and she has just been ‘* graduated '’ from 
@ convent school. -Not beautiful, rather 
shy, very. young and unsophisticated, she 
is from the very beginning plainly a 
clever girl—a girl of. quick observation, 
‘original thinking, abrupt little aptnesses 
of speech; she is interesting, this Joan. 
And, though one of her hard-learned max- 
ims is that ‘‘ it does not-pay to be too un- 
selfish,”"’ she is a sweet child. 

Joan's lovely mother—a Nerthern woman, 
clever and keen-thinking like her daughter, 
but “finer and more unselfish than Joan 
will ever be—has died within two years, 
and the girl's handsome, helpless father, a 
promoter with beautiful manners, no busi- 
ness ability, and not much strength of any 
kind, is pathetically alone in the-city where 
he spent his childhood, but which has for- 
gotten him now. Joan comes home from 
school to find that he has married a rich 
and vulgar woman, lately come to Louis- 
ville. Then she finds that he has spec- 
ulated with the money her dead mother 
left her, and lost it all. She finds personal 
sorrow and disillusionment in her home- 
Yet, how, though she dis- 








likes all her stepmother’s qualities and sug- | 
gestions, she never quite dislikes the wo- | 
man herself.. Though.sbe fights a grim 
battle with herself im the effort to do jus- | 
tice to her father, not to despise ‘him ut- | 
terly, though she is sick and ashamed, she 
somehow does fergive him. There is so 
muck that is good, or kind, or well-mean- 
ing, in them both. And, as the reader sees 
Joan becoming a little hard while she is 
still very young and in many ways child- 
like, he sees, too, the. human complexity 
of this world where people and things are 
neither black nor white, but only shades of 
gray. , 

The story of Joan is, to repeat, very 
interesting, and it offers more than 
once a challenge to thought. The char- 
acters are interesting, too—Archibald Blair, 
** failure in all that the world finds im- 
portant,’’ but so fine a hero through it 
all; Stefan Nicolai, wise man and wander- 
er> Effie May, who, whatever else she 
did -or left undone, ‘never failed to be 
kin@;-those and the others. Even Eduard 
Desmond, a despicable pérson, is interest- 
ing. The pictures of Louisville are worth 
having, too, and so are the glimpses of 
the gay country life in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia,- where Joan makes a memo- 
rable visit. ‘‘ Why Joan?”’ is a Serious 
novel—and a thoroughly readable one. 





UNTAMED 


THE UNTAMED. By —_ Brand. 
Putnam's Sons. “$1.50 ne 

The ill-repute of ** aiaitond ** is a matter 
of. common-knowledge. But now we learn 
that it is a gentle and a pleasant thing 
compared with what we may be permitted 
to tall ‘* yellow-eye.'’ This 'Jatter Was the 
especial attribute of an individual known 
as ‘‘ Whistling Dan” Barry,--whodse eyes 
in moments of danger or when a fight 
threatened. gleamed yellow, thereby par- 
alyzing with fear all who looked upon him. 
Animals or men, the effect was the same. 
A wolf followed Whistling. Dan like a dog 
and he rode a black stallidn called ‘Satan 
which no one else dared approach. Being 
the hero of a ‘' Wild West ’’ story, he was 
of course a marvelous shot, and of extraor- 
Riding into-the midst of 
a town where a hostile mob of cowboys had 
‘gathered to lynch a ‘‘ lone, rider,’ defeat- 
ing them all and departing with the lone 
rider -was anere. child’s- play to Dan, who 
shot up his fellow-mortals .with .neatness -| 
and dispatch. Indeed, one might fill a good- 
sized Cemetery with the defunct strewn 


G. P. 


Of course, there is a girt of “matchless 
beauty; an outlaw who was almost as 
marvelous a shot as Whistling Dan ‘him. 
self, and all the other characters usually 
found in ‘'.wild and woolly ’’ fiction. And 
this is certainly fiction. of the wildest and 
woolliest kind. The publishers call it a 
‘tale. about ‘Whistling Dan of the un- 


lurks -the baleful. yellow giare of beast 
anger."’-which quite sufficiently describes 
the book: — 





Unfair Competition 

A. second edition has ‘been issued mS 
“ The ‘Law.of Unfair Competition and 
Trade-Marks,’’ a work by Harry D. Nims 
of the New York bar, which had its first 
publication in 1909. In preparing 
treatise for the new edition,;the author 
made a. considerable improvement 








or villians. They are all very human folk 
who.do fine and wise things, and things 


through rewriting and Fearrangement. 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co. §10.) 
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THE GRAND ait 19141916 


Its Creation, Developm 
« By ‘Admiral Vi; Vincouat + Jellicoe ¢ 


“A book clearly destined to one of the world’s j to 
) become great 
With chaste, plans and illustrations. Octavo. Net, $6.00 
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‘ THE WAY TO VICTORY By Philip Gibbs 





ov the Wer.” ete. 


In twe volumes: I, The Menace; Il, The Repulse, «rhe 






The conc valine 05 S00 as a ee the Brooklyn: 
Eagle says, “ Becye eras war, written as a write, can eter 
he as interesting as this story by one of the “wa: 

of the present ‘ vd Two vols. i -meaen Octees: et, $5.08 


FORTY DAYS IN 1914 | 
Major-General Sir F. Madslce: 


me else 's ablest. military critic, of the First Battle of 
the Marne, where Germeny met that fist defeat which finally rewulted in 
Allied maps. and-charts. Octa 


Octavo. Net, $2.00 
THE 





S OF THE FATHERLESS: 


A Haman D Documen 
This fo sige anti cd Boek UU Achaohd eniaéta describes as ig diviat hooks 
dent,” reminding one at once of Gorky’s “In the World,” ” Barve 's.“Win- 
dow in Thrums” and “Marie Cuzire.” More ‘fascinating’ tha n fiction. 

Octavo. Net, $1.75 
SPIRITUALISM: Its History, Phenomena and Doctrine 


Introduction by Sir A. Conan Doyle J. Arthur 


ae person. By the auth of . a of ap oeaot to’ —— 
person. e author of “Psychical Investigations,” 
12mo. Net, $2.06- 


WHAT IS THIS SPIRITUALISM? 
alan ide phi een rong Sets PE orteel aa 


E WHITE EAGLE OF 
By E. F. Benson 


Masterly handling of the much-discussed. wit of Polish rights. By 
the author of “Crescent and Iron Cross,” “Dodo,” ete. 12mo. ‘ $1.50 


REUNION IN ETERNITY ~ __ 
Sur W.- Robertson Nicoll 


“A strangely valuable record of Christian thought on life ‘oe death.” 
~-Times lh re Net, $1.50 




















FICTION 
THE EYES OF THE BLIND 


Author of “Loot,” “Ransom,” ete. Arthur Somers Roche 
A corking tale of adventure and mystery. — i2mo. Net, $1.5€ 


THE STRANGE CASE OF CAV CAVENDISH 
eS Lee | endae Parrish: 


of the North” 
A Western adventure story. in the author’s best vein. _— of romance... 
and mystery. 2mo. Net, $1.56 


SCORE BY INNINGS: « Baseball Yarns 


_ Author of ‘‘Fore,”’ etc. y es | an Loan 
“He has done it again! These stories have genuine homer and a breezy 
outlook on life.”—New York Evening Sun. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


CLAIRE: A Bhod Man’s Narrative 
“By Leslie Burton Blades 


A remarkable ‘ick of a blind man and a girl na eae “eal on a desert 
coast.. A book of unusual power and startling climax. 12mo: Net, $1.50 


IN ORCHARD GLEN By Marian Keith 
Author of ‘‘Siloer Maple;’’ etc. 
An idyll of the orchards and ines of Ontario —_ the quaint, humorous 
Scotch folk that. inhabit them. . ~.  12mo. Net, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS OF POETRY 
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THE ROCKING HORSE By Christopher Marley 
' * 12mo. Net, $1.25 

CANDLES THAT BURN By Aline (Mrs. Jéyce) Kilmer 
~12mo0. Net, $1.25 

THE MAN OF KERIOTH By Robert Norwood - 
.. 12me, Eset 





At All Booksellers 
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ak 
Speen 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ‘ 
’ Publishers New York 











By JOSEPH WHITTAKER 
With a foreword by BEN TILLETT, M. P., iis famous labor- leader, who 


says: “This book is the sweetést human document I have ever heard of or 
read.” A-story of life in the slums of an English manufacturing town, of 
and-‘privation, of boyish friendship and fortitude; of character’ and. 
beauty, intense with true humanity. It challenges i in its appeal- 
sing simplicity and restraint,-wits any.weiting of the kind in ovr é : 
$1.90 Net. : 6st Fifth Avenue, 
Postage Extra: E. ®. DUTTON & €0. "New. York. 











si From Sunup 


to Sundown a 
Corre Harris and Feith Haarls Leech — 


A delightful novel in letters between a clever 
mother and her newly married daughter, who is 








her husband run a farm along along scientific 


‘ite give you many yee “3 ‘Net “pas te: 
Doubleday, | Page & ‘Co.;, New York , 


o faites. istes «: 
Sshrtennie meng 
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WITH AUTHORS AND. PUBLISHERS 





UDYARD KIPLING’S new book of 


poems, ‘‘ The Years Between,”” will 

be ready for publication by Double~ 

dey, Page & Co. on April 12. Kt 
will contain all of the recent peems by Mr. 
Kipling which have not hitherto had book 
publication. On the same date this heuse 
will bring out Jeseph Conrad’s new novel, 
“The Arrow of Gold.” 

Two noveis with bimd heroes are among 
the Spring publications. One t» Mrs. E}- 
eanor H. Perter’s ““ Dawn,”* which tie 
Houghton Miffitn Company is bringing eut, 
whose central figure is a boy who becomes 
blind at the doorway of suecess and who 
afterward triumphs over his disability and 
himself. The-publishers have had. te print 
a third edition of the boek before publica- 
tion in order to meet the advance demand. 
The other novel is “ Ctaire,”” by Lealie 
Burton Biades,* said to be bimself totally 
blind. promised for early publication by 
the George H. Doran Company. 

A British edition ef Professor Charies 
Hall Grandgent’s “ The Power of Dante,” 
published in the United States by the Mar- 
shall Jones Caempany, is te be brought out 
by George G. Harrap & Co. ef Lendon. 


*“ Dear Poelks at Home,” the story pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
of the United States Marines im Prance told 
by themselves im letters to their home 
people, has been placed ugeom the list for 
crews’ libraries by the Burean of Naviga- 
tion of the Navy Department. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company wil? 
publish next month Alfred Noyes’s new 
volumes of poems, *‘ The New Morning,"’ 
which wil? contain all the poems he has 
written since 1914, and Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s stery of his experiences in 
the air, ‘* Fighting the Flying Circus.” 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, writing in The 
Bockman for April on ‘* French Literature 
of Today.”’ says that a great effort is be- 
irn~ mee hy bis friends to Induce Anatole 
France to write the same kind of a novet 
about wartime Paris that he di@ about the 
French Revolution. But she thinks it un- 
likely he will comaent, because, she says, 
* It is the past that has always attracted 
him, and mew, at the age of 75, after hav- 
ing deliberately set aside for five years the 
work in which his soul delights, he is far 
more likely te reture to hie first love, 
mediaeval France.’’ . 


‘* Bourru, Soldier of France,” by Jean 
Ges Vignes Rouges, translated by Ernest 
Hunter Wright, annouaced for publication 
next week by E. P. Dutton & Co., which 
endeavors. to make an intimate and faith- 
ful study ef the “ poilu,”’’ was selected for 
translation from a sumber of French 
novels dealing with the war because of the 
permanent value of the picture it makes of 
the private soldier of the French Army. 


Some of the recent publications of The 
Sunwise Turn, Inc., which is located at 2 


- gene into the hands of a stock company— 





ever-increasing 
penetration of American words and phrases 
into current British speech. 

Mr. Mencken really gives up hia casé 
for the future development of a separate 
American language when he tells us that 
“the American dialect of Engtish © * * 
because it is already spoken by a far 
larger and more, rapidly multiplying body 
of people ** than the British diglect, will, 
very likely, ‘* determine the final form of 
the language,"" (Page 317.) If the cur- 
rent speech ef the United States is not to 
@iffer still more widely from that of the 
British Isles, it must be—and it will be— 
because the British will accept the best of 
the American contributions and modifica- 
thers. : 

There ts a significant remark, credited 
to Mark Twain and characteristic of his 
commen sense, which I have never been 
able to find m his writings and which is 
to the effect that the King’s English is the 
King’s English ne longer. “ since it has 


and we Americans hold a majority of the 
steck."” That is to say, the English of the 
future will be colored by the American of 
the present. In linguistic matters we shal! 
pay little deference to contemporary Brit- 
ish conventions, although we shall always 
be stanchiy lqyal to the traditions of our 
forefathers. ; 

Tt has seemed best im thts review to deal 
with Mr. Mencken’s fundamental thesis 
and to resist the temptation to folfow him 
inte the alluring bypaths of linguistic in- 
quiry. Yet there is ome excursus I must 
permit myself. Mr. Mencken asks what 
effect upem the future of our speech fs to 
be produced by the unassimilated folk of 





East Thirty-first Street, New York, includ 
“The Dance of Siva,’’ by Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Oriental Curator of the 
Boston Museum, Lord Dunsany’s ‘* Night 
at an Inn,”* and a Dible bound with such 
regard for beauty of design and color as to 
make it Jook unlike “*a hearse or a cof- 
fin,”’ as was the direction of the person 
who instigated the venture. The. Sunwise 
Turn, In addition te tts adventures in pub- 
lication, endeavors te da boek selling in a 
creative way that will make the bookshop 
a stimulating and productive semrce of 
ideas, inspiration, wider outleok, and in- 
creased efficiency. It is based om the plan 
of regarding beoks as ideas, and Meas as 
equipment, and, working upon that line, 
its managers provide and send smal? select- 
ed libraries of the greatest variety to uear 
or distant places designed to meet any 
specified need or line of work and te fur- 
nish the newest and best theught and the 
latest developments ef science, art, and in- 
dustry that have general interest. 

Ceell Cheaterten’s lest book, “ A Mistery 
ef the United States,’’ the proofs of which 
he had read ony a few duye before his 
death in a hospital in France last Fall, will 
be published by the Geerge EZ. Deran Com- 
pany in May. It wil? have an introduction 
by. his brother, Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


A. Frederick Collina will this Spring hare 





variegated aneestry who Nave been poured 
into the melting pot. 1 wish that he would 
give me ap answer for one tinguistic 
peculiarity which puzzles me. When a 
Scotsman says, ‘‘ dinna ye fash yersel’,’’ 
we see that this t= the French “ né vous 
fachez pas”; and we may explain this as 
due te the intimate relations of France 
and Scotland im the days of Mary, Queen 
ef Scots. But when an Erishman says of 
@ portrait that it is *‘ the very spit of him,”’ 
we recegnize the French “ c’est som por- 
trait teut craché ”; and we wonder how the 
men of Duhlin and the men of Paris -hap- 
pened te hit on the same strange figure of 
speech. How is it that there are similar 
paralfelisms between American colloquial- 
isms and French? Our ‘* that’s the 
mit “* is their ** c’est un combie.”” Ludo- 


@ cent.” 
side a show a ‘* barker,”’ and the same 








JUST PUBLISHED! 





‘The YELLOW DOCUMENT 


“FANTOMAS OF. BERLIN” | 








A Detective 


per excellence ip the 
bairbreadth escapes, 




















Fer Sale at Any. 
Bookstore, or by 


By C. L. CARLSEN, Author of “The Taming of Ca’inya” 


First and foremost, this is a rattling good story, full of action and character; 
secondly, a vivid, tropical picture, showing that remarkable understanding 
of the native Filipine which made Mr. Carisen’s first book “The Taming of 
Calinga’”” so unusual and stimulating. ‘Net, $1.75, (postage extra) 
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Casts a Spell Over the 
Reader 


“The story casts a spell over the 
reader, who follows it with increasing 
interest, testimony to its fidelity, 
insight and significance. ‘Gregg’ i 
the most notable novel of the season 
up te the present."—The Deiroit 
Pree Press, Detroit, Mich 


A Book of Distinction 


a. Y. Sem saya: ae Sak foe: 
mate audience, for this fine novel 
should be im the teas of thousands. 
People become aware of sucP « story 
slowly. People once aware can so 
more be restrained ‘from telling 
ethers about it than they can be 
restrained from breathiag.” 
Alluring Narrative and 

Rare ary Charm 

“Altus: . te “au 
combined in Fieta Campbelt 
Springer’s novel, ‘Gregg,’ with a care 
literary charm. Indeed, this book 
has few rivals on the season’s lists of 
fiction in points of grace and delicacy 
im the writing. —— 

“There is always in her pages the 
thrill of minds and hearts astir. 
‘Gregg’ will repay reading as well 
for its quality-as for its climax.” 
—The Evening World,New York,N.Y. 


GREGG 


By Fleta Campbell Springer 
$1.50 





‘| Harper & Brothers, Est. 1817 
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8. A.—Will you tell me who wrote 
_ the Southern war song, “ Mary- 
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| Press, Mountainview, 
| : which firm a copy may be obtained. 


“Mrs. Lofty and I” 5 


MRS. J. W.—Will kindly tell me 
where’ I’'can find the poem or song 
Pn Oe has her treasures, s0 
ve I” 





Ushed by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


“Ersilia” 

A E.—The other day I 

picked up at a second-hand store a 

copy of one the Tauchnitz of 

Seana io som, the oe ot 

e 

ty the author of — Mz Late .* with 
no further explana name 
upon the title page. Will you 

ts [ng hE Fe 

The author is Miss Wieancr Frances 

Poynter, a British writer. “‘My Little Lady” 

was published in London in 1870 and “ Brsi- 


ne 
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Ay 2 your issue of March 2, “1. 
4 poem, each verse of which 


My sem sails for France today! 
pe $y a =: may possibly have 


X have a son whe lsaves for France to- 
morrew. cpa 








APPEALS TO READERS — 
J. H.—Will. some reader furnish the 
ee eg 
=o anne"! The first stanza is as 








Build Up This Life 














ite apn Bae, 
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here. I cam 


w 
ords to the following 


w 3 
Cheer, boys, 
~ {s shaken. 


“To You—My Friend” 


H. B. W.—I am very anxious to 

the author the poem, “To You—My 

end,"’ and to obtain the entire poem, the 
first two lines of which are: 


- * Fallen from a gold paved way 
And scathed by Fate's yesterday. 


Can_some reader help me? i 


cheer, for Russia's power iA 





discover? 
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Wine cents a word. No adve 
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Pretionaries. The re Co., Boise, 
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k Herald, American, 
‘Times, 2 
ans Gate. McCabe, 484 East 15th 8t., 








Also two Dartmou' Society em- 
biems, 1783. Dartmouth, B 866 Times Annex. 
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colors on cover, 50c.; He -7 
ola, jo Fg mg five 
of Pres. M. B. Lamar and 
other officials, “Auto- 
hy of philus. Noel.” The life 
services of a Mi in. the Confed- 
erate 4 vately 347 pp., to. 
fils, cloth, cago, ° 00. a wal 
Fulton St. Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
‘ANT TO COLLECTORS, IF 
those who have searched and searched in 
vain for books they desire to possess will 
write to us, giving particulars of those they 
vois., $00. want, it is more than probable that we may 
% pave Se aes See ae ae ee, 
on sae we je FY /™ay_know from where they can be pro- 
tmorecco, 20 vols., $20. Burns, large eured. Customers incur no liability or obii- 
edition, % Morocco, 6 vols, Q SS ee ae eee ee 
Robert Browning, 10 vols., % calf, $27.50. books they want. H. 8. is, Ine.; 
Riley, 10 vols., full morocco, $22.50. New 17 EB. 83d St, N. Y. City. 
tg BH, Fy FA AUTIC BOOKS, MA’ AND 
MAGAZINES, 
ae ee ee ee ureeetin Specialties can be . 
Seeinkere, go a e Fourth At (near 10th) Madison Av.,. New Yi roid a. ae 
‘ tions for “Flying,” “Aerial Age 
pee P. MADIGAN, 561 FIFTH AVE., Weekly,” and “Air -" Mail orders 
oS MF. S. Se eee filled promptly. Write for book list. 
= aot the i 8 R. 225 A NEW 
and Documents- Presi- ‘ FIFTH AVE., 
of the United States W.t4.0 in 
Frederick and Howard Collector.” $1 a year. He buys and: 
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ee bo oe Rare Book , 681 Fifth Ave., New York. 
to-date titles. Book Shop, 125 5. - 
Seth St., N. Y. City. poors AND MOODY'S INDUSTRIAL 
Rafiroad and Public Utility Manuals 
8 4 ee Se Se eee = all years to date) -for sale at Dixie 
Ctub tions 1888 to 1905; 2 , 41 Liberty . New York City. 
veis., tm perfect condition as issued. Special prices. 
a ad@dress Julius Bien, 156 
Av., New York City. AND AUTOGRAPHS, THOUSANDS 








ot items. free. KR. Atkinson, 
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too. Franklin Book Shop, 
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Statutes, Christian Science 

Book Co., 93 Nassau Street. New York. 
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at Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. 59th 8t. 
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———: a Harry F. Marks; i16 Nese St ee. 
rF. — = gio 7 ca ee R  BOOK-LOVERS, BOOKS, 
AW aD te Lames He Lente, First Editions, sent on request. 
pers COMPLETE POEMS, HOUGHTON. i eS eee 
Baition.) Third Béition Out at AT. G, 1109 ITEMS, ON REQUEST, R. C. 
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of twelve words. 
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Victor Hugo. 8 yois., $6.50; Muhtbach. 26 
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LL FRENCH FASHION PAPERS, 10C. 

up. French comic and papers. 
. readers and 

school books, Paris publications only. | 

Cheap of .modern French novels. _ 

Send for list. Chagnon & Co., 858 7th Av. 

We buy French books. 


ATE SALE, 601 WEST 156TH ST., 

















LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND 
a's ‘paid. Send for of é 
Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau 
St., N. ¥. Cc. 
oe wanted, lith edition Encyclo 
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and other a 
THOMS & , INC., 50 John St., N. Y. 











CHAUCER, DALY’S COPY, 


nyson, $160. ‘Wiliam Morria, $150. , oO 
Box 585, Atlantic City, N. J. : 
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Send for & Eron, Inc., 
55 John 8t., N. Phone 4825 John. 
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Wt PURCHASE FINS SETS AND RARB 
books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Sth Av.. N.Y. 
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Lyi A & COMPANY, BOOKBINDERS, ‘ 
Established 1887.” Fine bindings of i 

description ; restoring, in. " 
other cases rare’ books, -» Otc., 
West a24 
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Yy our Child?” 


At this dark hour of the night, Van Bibber had broken a the other man’s 


rooms. 
had dared to breathe in years. 


Without mercy he had spoken to him of that woman whose name none 
And with him he had brought a little wisp of a 


child—the dancing fairy he had resuced from— 
’ But you know Van Bibber—you know how wonderful he is—how, behind 


those perfect evening clothes, there is romance, beauty of soul. 


Know him afresh 


—read about him again—in the fascinating pages of— 


Po. 


~ 


Richard 
| Harding 


AR afield he has roamed—into distant 
realms of romance—into wild scenes of 
adventure—into far lands of stark and 

strange experiences—but, through all his stories 
of thrilling reality, he has held fast to the sweet- 
mess, the tenderness of life. He knew the 
human hearts of men and women, and he has 
written about them with the charming grace 
that is his alone—for his is the rare gift of 
combining beautifully the masterful strokes 
of a man with the delightful touch of a woman. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, “His heart 
flamed against cruelty and injustice. 
writings form a text-book of Americanism 
which all our people would do well to read 
at the present time.” 

Whether it be the blinding heat of an African 
desert—a lonesome islartd in the Pacifie—or 
the deep mystery of a London fog—Davis 
always had a breathless story to tell. 

If you are one of those who know that some- 
where in the world splendid adventures are 
always happening, that a beautiful woman can 
be ‘interesting, that today—at this moment— 
brave men are laughing at fear—tracking death 


His . 


DAVIS 


First Uniform Edition 


—defying fate and winning the women they 


‘ love, Richard Harding Davis is for you. 


With swift, easy sureness he carries you away 
from yourself—across seas—above mountains 
—and sets you down face to face with startling 
adventure. 

Life when it is most dramatic—when it 
moves most rapidly—that is what he loved. 
It is what he has woven into his matchless 
stories of shining romance. ; 

No man ever saw so many queer sights in so 
many strange lands. The world for him was 
a world of romance. He knew the magic of 
adventure. He was the greatest newspaper 
reporter that ever lived. He was the greatest 
war correspondent that ever thrilled a nation. 

He. was at the Boer war—he wag in Cuba. 
He saw the’ Russo-Japanese war—he was in 
Mexico. He was at the front in the first years 
of the Great War.- Today, more than ever 
before, Americans love him. 

And his stories are like him* They are filled 
with all:the charm of his. personality. That 


personality which made him,a national figure’: 


at twenty-three, which made him famous and 
loved all over the world. 


FREE “"2'Votumes 


that tell the whole story of our pew part in the World War—of how America turned the tide 


and brought to the Allies a nob 


e victory and the greatest peace the world has ever known. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR, by Christian Gauss 
HOW WE WENT TO WAR, by Nelson Lioyd 
THE VANGUARD OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS, 
by Edwin W. Morse 

QUR ARMY AT THE FRONT, by Heywood Broun 
OUR NAVY.IN THE WAR, by Lawrence Perry 

All the world has ever accomplished pales before the 
-overwhelming achievements—the consummate victories 
that are America’s today. You can find out in these 
five splendid volumes—not vaguely and ina general way, 
but fully, completely, definitely, the whole story of our 
glorious achievements in the war—a story no patriotic 
American can afford to be without. 














No longer can we afford to give you ‘these 
books at their present low price. We don’t 
want to raise the price. But it costs so much 
more to make the books. ‘ 

We thought we had enough sets to keep the- 
low-price sale going for many months to come. 
But Richard Harding Davis.is so popular—the 
sale of his books has been so large—so over- 
whelming—that the end is already upon us. 
So few sets are léft that we have had to fix 
April 7th as the definite closing date-of this: 
remarkable sale. iti, 

One short week and that big sale wilt-be 
over. Before you'know it, this wonderful oppor=- 
tunity will be gone forever. 


Only One 
Week More 


Act now. Grasp this golden opportunity. 
It will never come again. If you wait just one 
more week, you will be too late. Don’t wait 
and pay more! Act now and save money! 

You send no money—you take no risk: You 
get not only the Davis at the low price, but 
“America-in the War” in five volumes, abso- 
lutely free. 

Forget the dullness, the monotony of eyery- 
day life. Let Richard Harding Davis carry yen 
into joyous romance—into enchanting adven- 
ture—have him with you always. 

But don’t delay. Act now—today—at once! 
Mail the coupon without money before-it is too 
late. : 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Ave., New York: 








7N. 5Y. 3, 
4 3-30-19 
7... Charles 
Pe Scribner’s 
7 597 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 











